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GOD'S OPPORTUNITY. 


BY THE AUTHORB OF 


Mrs. Denarietp looked out at the window, as 
she clipped her thread, and the scissors fell from 
her hand. 

‘Qh! Maudie, I see Mr. Brompton coming. 
I haven't five dollars in the world. What shall 
we do?” 

Maudie was acripple. All her brief life had 
been spent in that low easy-chair, save when 
Tom rolled her under the maples, in her small 
wagon, for her morning airing. She looked up 
from her embroidery, with great, wistful eyes. 

“Poor mamma! How I wish I could help 
you!” 

“My love, you do. You help me a great 
deal,’’ cried her mother, as she hastened to the 
door. ‘‘ Walk in, Mr. Brompton.’’ 

Mr. Brompton walked in. A portly, hand- 
some gentleman, wearing a fur-lined overcoat, 
and carrying a gold-headed oane. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Delafield? How do 
youdo? Ah! my little pet!” 

He smiled benignly, shook the widow’s hand, 
and patted Maudie’s head. 

“Bad day this, Mrs. Delafield,” accepting 
the chair she offered him. ‘‘ Bitter cold, I’m 
out, nevertheless, makiug my collecting tour, 
Mrs. Delafield. I make it a point never to break 
an established rule, as you may have observed, 
Mrs. Delafield. Be punctual with your tenants, 
and your tenants will learn to be punctual 
with you. That’s a motto of mine, and I find it 
works admirably, Mrs. Delafield.” 

Mrs, Delafield sat quite composed, not a fea- 
ture of her face betraying the flutter at her 
heart. 

“Your rent comes due again to-day, Mrs. 
Delafield,” proceeded the landlord, taking out 
note-book and pencil. ‘‘ Last month, owing to 
your extreme illness, contrary to my fixed prin- 
ciples, I suffered it to run on. We'll square up 
in full to-day, if you please, my dear madam.” 
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‘‘THE DERWENT DLIAMONDS.’’ 


Mrs, Delafield caught her breath, and pressed 
her hand hard upon the table. She was too 
proud to betray herself by a single tremor. 

‘Really, Mr. Brompton, I wish I could. But, 
owing to my illness, I’ve done very little sewing. 
The few bills due me I tried to collect yesterday, 
and failed. However, I shall get the money 
soon, and there'll be enough to pay the rent. 
If you'll have the kindness to wait a week or 
two longer, Mr. Brompton——”’ 

Mr. Brompton interrupted, with a smile, and 
the smile was uglier to see than a frown would 
have been. 

‘IT could wait, Mrs. Delafield. Oh! to-be- 
sure I could! I could make you a deed of gift 
of the cottage, for that matter. I’m fully able to 
do it. But you séee——’’ 

The widow rose to her feet. 

‘* You have said quite enough, sir! I haven’t 
the money to pay the rent to-day, and if you 
wish to turn me and my children into the street, 
you can do so.”’ 

A queen could not have made a haughtier an- 
swer. The landlord’s florid face darkened. 

‘« You will have to leave, madam. I told you 
as much a month ago. You remember my say- 
ing that you couldn’t stay, unless the rent was 
forthcoming. Very well; you’ve had legal warn- 
ing, and to-morrow morning you go.”’ 

“« Very well, sir.’’ 

‘*Good-day, Mrs. Delafield. I am sorry to 
be forced ——”’ 

‘* Make no excuses, Mr. Brompton. 
needed. I bid you good evening.” 

Her soft eyes flashed, her voice rang like a 
bugle; but the instant the door was closed, she 
sunk. down by Maudie’s chair. 

«Qh, Maudie! Poor, little Maudie ! 
shall we do?’’ 

The child put aside her silks, and laid her 
soft cheek against her mother’s. 


None are 


What 
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GOD’S OPPORTUNITY. 





‘¢ Mamma, love, do you remember what Tom 
read to us, last night, about man’s extremity 
being God’s opportunity? Ithink God will help 
us somehow; no one else can.”’ 

Tom’s yhand was; onthe, latch; apd feeling 
that her tears would not be forced /back, Mrs. 
Delafield jumped up, and rushed into the next 
room, closing the door after her. 

‘¢ Hush, Tom!”’ said Maudie, as he came whist- 
ling in, with his satchel on hisshoulder. “ Poor 
mamma's in great trouble.” 

Tom's merry eyes saddened. 

‘* What’s up now, Maudie? No dinner, and 
no money to buy with, I s’pose; and a fellow 
hungry enough to nibble his own fingers, this 
bitter weather.”’ 

Maudie’s soft eyes looked up at him, full of 
tears. 

‘¢Oh! Tom, the landlord's been here; and he 
talked terribly to poor mamma——”’ 

“Did he? Wish I’d have been at home.”’ 

‘‘Hush, Tom! What could you have done? 
What can any of us do now? We're to go out 
of the cottage to-morrow morning.” 

‘“What? Why, we can’t go. The snow will 
be s foot deep by morning. ’Twould be the 
death of you, Maudie. Now, I shouldn’t mind 


it one bit; but you and mamma? Oh, it isn’t 


to be thought of. I must prevent it somehow.” 

Maudie’s sad eyes brightened. Tom was the 
hero of her lonely life. 

‘* What shall you do, Tom ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Can’t tell. Let me think a bit,’ he an- 
swered, seating himself; boy fashion, astride a 
chair. ‘If there was anything that could be 
sold, now; but poor mamma has let everything 
go, to keep us in bread and butter. Dear me! 
I wish I was a man, or mamma would let me 
leave school, and go to work.” 

‘Tom, I’ve a few bits of needle-work, that 
might be sold.” 

*¢Qh!. bother, Maudie! Girl’s work never 
amounts to anything. What help would that 
be?’’ 

Maudie answered not a word, but her sensi- 
tive lips quivered. Tom saw, and. reddened to 
the roots of his curling hair. 

‘«There, Maudie, I didn’t mean that. I was 
vexed, and spoke without thinking. I’m ashamed 
of myself. You help us ever somuch, with your 
dear, patient little fingers.’’ 

Maudie’s brown eyes shone like gold-stone. 

“Tve hit it!’ suddenly cried Tom. «‘ I'll 
sell that box’ of instruments that belonged to 
papa. I don’t like to; but if ever I’m a sur- 
geon, I'll manage to get more. Ill do it.” 

‘Will mamma.like it, Tom?’ said Maudie, 





doubtfully. ‘She never would part with any- 
thing that belonged to papa.”’ 

“I know.’”’ And Tom’s firm mouth, so like 
his father’s, quivered slightly. .‘‘ But she'll 
jhave toplike it, child.» Theres: no help ‘for it. 
I won'g sea yquiturned oyt of doors. | I’m going, 
Maudie. I’ll take the box down to Doffrafield’s, 
and see what I can do. Don’t breathe a word 
to mamma, until I come back.”’ 

Meantime, Mrs. Delafield, in the other room, 
was wearily getting her few effects together, in 
order for their sudden removal. A great many 
empty caskets passed through her hands. One 
box had held laces, another jewels, another rare 
linens; all were empty. The contents had gone 
for daily bread, as Tom had said. She was 
looking, with a sort of vague hope, if there was 
anything left to sell. 

At the very bottom of one trunk, she came 
upon a coat, which had belonged to her hus- 
band ; worn and familiar in look, a handker- 
chief in one pocket, a letter in another. She 
put it back, with a sudden cry of pain. 

«Oh! I can’t, I-can’t! Heaven help me!’’ 
she cried, and burying her face in her hands, 
burst into tears. 

Her husband had been Surgeon John Dela- 
field, of the United States service; and for the 
first two years after their marriage, she had 
gone with him, over seas, and into many a for- 
eign land. Such happy years they were! But 
after that, Maudie was so fragile, that she was 
compelled to remain at home. Her husband 
went alone; and from one voyage he never re- 
turned. There had been a succession of great 
gales at sea; and his vessel had never been 
heard from. 

Ten dreary, endless years! Yet how green 
his memory lived in her true heart still! She 
put back the coat, as something too sacred to 
be touched, and closed the trunk. 

Meantime, Tom made his way to Doffrafield’s, 
a sort of marine institution, near the harbor, 
whose propriétor made his living by buying up 
odds and ends from indigent seamen. 

Here he offered the box of surgical instru- 
ments for sale, and received a paltry offer for 
them. 

‘Only that? Why, they’re worth five times 
as much,”’ cried Tom, indignantly. 

‘‘ Twenty times as much would better express 
it,” ‘put. in a stranger, who stood looking on. 
* Boy, what are you selling those instruments 
for? How did you come by them ?” 

Tom faced about like a lion, his handsome 
eyes flashing fire. 

“TI came by them honestly, sir, though I 
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don’t admit your right to question me. 
belonged to my father.”’ 
The stranger smiled admiringly. 


They 


“It was impertinent to aski; but I might buy. 


them, if I could feel sure you are right in sell- 
ing them.”’ 

“Tam right, sir. They belonged to my father, 
and—and——— You see, sir, we're hard up, 
and they’ve got to go.”’ 

The confession cost the boy a struggle, and 
brought the blood to his fair forehead. 

‘Who is your father, my fine fellow?’ 

.“ My father; sir, was Surgeon John Delafield. 
He is dead now.” 

What? What do-you say?’ cried the stran- 
ger. “Gracious heavens! Why, Tom, Tom, 
don’t you know me? I’m‘ your father !”” 

Tom wheeled round, and looked hard at the 
bronzed face. The tender, handsome eyes were 
not to be mistaken. He had sven them too often 
in the little locket his mother always wore 
upon her heart. 

He made a step forward, und tried to speak ; 
but the words failed; he fell to the floor ina 
heap. Poor, brave, self-confident Tom had fainted 
like-a girl. 

But the keen air soon restored him. ‘Come, 
father: Oh! do come faster,” he cried, tugging 
at his father’s arm. ‘Only think of ’em at 
homa! In such awful trouble, too! Oh, think 
of mamma and Maudie! ‘Father, do come on 
fast!” 

They hurried on, through the increasing storm. 





‘‘There’s the house, father. You see that 
light yonder?’ We couldn’t afford to live in 
New York any longer, and had to come to this 
cheap place. } But even here we're starving. 
Oh! my precious, little mother, won’t this be 
the jolliest night of her whole life? To think 
of the trouble she’s in! Ordered to leave the 
cottage to-morrow, too. That’s why I wanted to 
sell your instruments, you see, father.’”’ 

The cottage was now at hand. At their 
knock, Mrs. Delafield opened the door. Her 
husband rushed forward, and caught her to his 
heart. 

“It is I, dear! Don’t you know me? Not 
dead, but saved by miracles, after all these long 
years.” 

‘Hurrah ! it’s father!’ cried Tom, whirling 
his cap into the air. 

She did not faint, as Tom had expected. Her 
great sorrow had never been boisterous, neither 
was her great joy. 

Maudie looked up at the sun-browned face, 
when she, too, had heard the wonderful news. 

‘Where have you been, papa? To heaven? 
And has God sent you back to us ?” 

‘*Not to heaven, Maudie. The other place 
would better express it. Wrecked off the South 
Sea Islands, and as good as roasted and eaten 
by Cannibals, then a prisoner for years, But 
here I am, at last. Tom found me.”’ 

Maudie’s shining eyes sought her mother’s. 

‘‘ Yes, papa; Tom found you. But I believe, 
all the same, it was Gop’s Orrorrunity.” 





SO THEY SAY. 


BY SARAH 


Tr is easy work, forgetting— 
So they say ; 

There is little use in fretting 
Night and day ; 

Time will bring its balms for healing 
Ache and pain, 

And the calm, familiar feeling, 
Come again. 


Bo they say: but slowly, sadly, 
Strength comes back ; 

For the heart that once beat gladly, 
Seems to lack 

Nerve to meet the world undaunted, 
Braving fate. 

Listless, restless, sorrow-haunted, 
Is my state. 


“She will gather up the duties 
Now laid down; 

She will win from life new beauties, 
New renown ; 





DOUDNEY. 


She will tread, serenely, proudly, 
On her way, 

While the world applauds her loudly"— 
So they say. 


Could I face the future, seeing 
I should be 

Once again the self-same being, 
Really “ me ;” 

Then my spirit would grow firmer, 
Tears would cease, 

I could, then, without a murmur, 
Wait for peace. 


Ah, my Father, Thou art teaching 
Me, through pain; 

I will turn to Thee, beseeching, 
Not in vain; 

Lift me, Lord, my footsteps setting 
In Thy way, 

Till indeed I learn forgetting— 
As they say. 





OUR UNCLE FROM INDIA. 


BY MISS ELSA KELMAR. 


Our hotise was in a state of great commotion. 
The carpets were up, and out in the back yard 
on. line, where they were being pounded, with 
@ violence which threatened to put an end to 
their worn and thread-bare existence. Amid 
the general desolation which prevailed, mamma, 
and we three girls, were going about with our heads 
bound around with old silk handkerchiefs, and 
clad in calico wrappers devoid of taste, syme- 
try, or any of those things which are usually 
considered to appertain to a lady’s dress. 

And what do you suppose had caused all this 
confusion? Why had we, who were known to 
be a remarkably quiet family, (as became the wife 
and daughters of a minister, ) departed from ‘‘the 
noiseless tenor of our ways ?’’ 

My father had a half-brother in India, whom 
he had not seen for over twenty years, He re- 
ceived a letter from this half-brother, toward the 
close of 187-—, saying that he intended to visit 
his native land, and see his relations once more, 
from whom he had been separated all these years. 
If everything was favorable, the letter said, he 
would be with his brother in a month from the 
time he should receive the letter. 

We three girls—that, is Mattie, Anna, and my- 
self, I being the eldest—were, of course, in ecsta- 
sies. We had just been reading aloud, of even- 
ings, ‘‘ The Newcomes,’’ and the image of dear, 
kind, loving Col. Newcome, was fresh in our 
minds. What wonder that we should invest our 
uncle with some of the Colonel’s almost divine 
attributes, and with his worldly possessions, too? 
We were inclined to be a little romantic, all of 
us. So, we began to build grand castles in the 
air, upon the fair but frail foundation of a like- 
ness between our uncle and Col. Newcome. 

We had lived very quiet lives, in this little 
country town, where father preached, and had 
had much of planning and contriving to do, in 
order to make ‘‘ the two ends meet.’”’ We trimmed 
our hats and bonnets over and over again, turn- 
ing them up behind, and down in front, ani up 
in front, and down in the back, as the fashion 
changed. We turned and sponged our dresses 
as long as they could be made to look decent, 
and we were so glad, when the fashion came oni, 
to wear over-skirts long in frout, with noching 
behind but a few loops and bows. We could fix 
over our old ones very nicely, by taking the back 
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for the front, and, with a few oddsand ends, and 
bows, make the requisite looping behind. 

My sister Mattie, or Mat, as we most always 
called her, had all the beauty in the family. The 
rest of us were good looking enough, but she 
was positively beautiful, a perfect blonde, with 
large, bright-blue eyes, a pink and white com- 
plexion, and a mass of wavy, golden hair, which 
fell rippling down her shoulders. She was known 
throughout the village as ‘‘ Parson Somers’s pretty 
daughter.’’ I was considered to be & little bit 
‘* old-maidish.’’ Perhaps, from living s0 much 
among books, like Miss Blimber, who was ‘dry 
and sandy with working in the graves of deceased 
languages,’ I had grown to be somewhat prim 
and old-fashioned in my ways, although, at this 
time, I was only twenty-three. Mat was eighteen, 
and Anna sixteen. 

Mat was engaged to Charlie Hastings, a very 
fine young man, who used to draw her to school 
upon hissled, when they were children, and who, 
from that time, had adored her with a constancy 
rarely exhibited in the stronger sex. They were 
not to be married for some time, as they were 
both quite young. Charlie was the head book- 
keeper in a large dry-goods store in a neighbor- 
ing town, and used to come home every Satur- 
day, and stay over Sunday. 

They were very happy, indeed; that is, until 
after we had that letter from our uncle in India. 
That seemed to fill Mat’s head completely, to the 
exclusion of almost every other idea, and poor 
Charlie had to suffer neglect as well as others, 
who were expelled from her thoughts at this 
time. We dreamed and speculated upon the 
great event almosi constantly. 

We had settled it in our minds that he was to 
be very rich. Wasn’t Col. Newcome rich, as well 
as generous and open-hearted, and all that? Of 
course our uncle would be all of these, though 
he must be a much older man than the Colonel 
was, for he was ten years older than father, and 
father was fifty-nine. 

Mat said, as we sat sewing one day, turning 
some of our old dresses, 

‘Won't it be nice, girls, when we can rustle 
around in silks, like Augusta Fairbanks? You 
can always tell when she is coming into meeting.” 

«TI don’t care about silk dresses,’’ said Anna, 
“if we can only have 4 pony and pheeton. Let's 
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get one of those open, basket affairs, with buff 
umbrella spread over the top. It will go way 
ahéad of the one the Jenks girls drive.” 

“T think it would be nice to fix over the house 
a little,’’ I said, when they had finished. «Put 
on an east wing, and a bay-window out of the 
parlor, and one out of the study.” 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may 
be, father and mother did not overhear any of 
our silly plans. Of course, they saw we were 
very much elated and excited, but then that was 
natural enough. Mother was excited, too, but 
she only seemed to think of what she could do to 
make her uncle welcome, while father’s thoughts 
seemed to wander far back to the past, whenever 
we talked about our uncle, and he would live 
over the scenes of his childhood, when he and 
his brother shared the same home—scenes in 
which we had no part. 

As the time drew near, we began that awful 
house-cleaning operation, and turning of every- 
thing upside down. Poor father seemed bewil- 
dered with the chaotic appearance of the house, 
and wanted to know what it was all for. 

‘“Why,’’ we said, ‘‘ Uncle Josiah is coming 
next week,’’ as if it was reason enough for any- 
thing. 

“But I don’t think he will notice,” said father, 
in his mild way. 

However, the cleaning went on, and at the end 
of the week, we four tired women were able to 
look around on the result of our labor, and say, 
with long-drawn sighs, ‘“‘ How nice everything 
looks !’” 

On that last Sunday, I went to church as usual, 
but my thoughts wandered far from the place 
where they should have been centred. There 
was Augusta Fairbanks, rustling as usual, in her 
pew, in a new black silk. Perhaps, as Mat said, 
We girls would be rustling, too, before long. 

Of course, it had been noised abroad in regard 
to our uncle’s coming, and it had excited nota 
little remark. What affair was ever kept quiet 
in a town of the size of ours? 

That night, after we came home from meeting, 
I went directly up stairs to our room, as I was 
very tired. I had not been there long, before I 
heard some one coming very slowly up the stairs, 
then the door opened, and in walked Mat. She 
threw herself upon the bed, and began to ery 
as if her heart would break. 

““Why, what is the matter, dear child?” I 
said, going up to her, and putting my arms 
around her. 

She was crying so hard, it was some time he- 
fore she could speak. Then she sobbed out, 

“Charlie and I have quarreled, and it is all 











over between us. I have given him back his 
ring.” 

«Why, Mattie, how did it happen? I never 
was so surprised in my life. I thought nothing 
could ever come between you and Charlie.’’ And 
then I tried to soothe the poor child, so she could 
tell me all about it. 

It seems Charlie, who had felt Mattie’s neglect 
quite severely for the last few weeks, began by 
saying he should be glad and thankful when that 
famous uncle had come and gone, so he could 
have his Mattie back again, for she had not 
seemed like herself since we had first began to 
talk about our uncle. 

There was something in his tone that Mattie 
didn’t like, and which provoked her, and she 
said she shouldn’t think he would be jealous of 
the good fortune in store for her. Then he went 
on talking about their happiness not depending 
upon wealth, and he had thought his Mattie did 
not care for rich dresses and finery of that sort; 
and he had hoped she esteemed all such things 
as lightly as he did, and that they could have a 
very happy, quiet, useful life together, far re- 
moved from the nonsense of Vanity Fair. 

By that time they had reached the gate, and 
Mattie, whose pride and anger were thoroughly 
aroused, said, in as cold a tone as possible, 

‘*T am very glad, Mr. Hastings, that you have 
treated me to one of your lectures before mar- 
riage. I shall know how I am to be entertained 
in the future.’’ 

** Mattie!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘take back those 
dreadful words! You do not, you cannot mean 
them.”’ 

**On the contrary, Iam not in the habit of 
saying what I do not mean, or of being dictated 
to in this style. I beg leave, after this delightful 
talk we have had, to decline the honor of be- 
coming your wife, and to return yourring.”” And 
she slipped the little band of gold, with a row 
of pearls set in it, from her finger, dropped it 
haughtily into his hand, and turned to come in 
the house. 

‘‘Oh! my darling, my darling! This is more 
than I can bear!’’ she heard him say, ina hoarse 
voice; and looking back, she saw him standing 
there, the great, strong, handsome fellow, with 
his head bowed down over the gate. But her 
heart did not relent, and she came in, and up 
stairs, where, upon seeing me, she broke down, 
partly from anger, and purtly from regret. 

Mat had a tremendous temper, and an indomi- 
table pride, when once she was aroused. It was 
seldom that she became angry, but when she did, 
it was terrific. She never could be blamed or 
scolded for anything. You could reason with 
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her all-day, but scolding. she would not stend, 
Her disposition was decidedly peculiar. As she 
and Charlie had never quarreled before in their 
lives, I consoled’ myself with the idea: that. it 
would all come right; when Mat’s pride had ‘run 
its‘ course, for they really loved each other. I 
did not know how it would be: with Charlie. Of 
course, Mat was entirely to blame; but. then’ he 
might not wait for her to ask forgiveness, but 
take ‘the first step himself toward a reconcilia- 
tion, which would be the most effectual in con- 
quering and subduing her: However, I be- 
lieved somehow it would all come out right; so 
I comforted Mattie the best way I),could. . Our 
uncle had accomplished one thing already, even 
before his arrival. He had placed dissension 
between two hearts that should have been united 
forever. 

I shielded Mat’s swollen eyes, and the missing 
ring; as well as I could, during the ensuing days. 
Fortunately everybody was busy, and there were 
a@ good many last preparations to make, so no 
one neticed that anything had happened to Mat. 

At last, the long-looked-for night arrived. Our 
excitement knew no bounds. Father had gone 
on to New York to meet Unele Josiah. It was 
the very last of June, and we had arranged 
flowers in all the rooms, and everything about 
the house looked bright and cheerful. When the 
carriage drove up, we all crowded to. the door, 
eager to get the first glance of our uncle. Father 
got out first, and then turned to help out a little, 
¢ried-up old man, enveloped in a fur cravat, the 
collar of which came way up over his ears, leaving 
nothing visible of his face but a pair of little bits 
of gray eyes, with not. a particle of expression 
in them. My heart and hopesisank like lead. 
The color rushed into Mat’s face, then died out, 
leaving her quite pale. Anns dodged ‘back into 
the parlor, and stuffed her handkerchief into 
her mouth, to keep herself from screaming with 
laughter. 

They came into the house, and we were all 
presented to Uncle Josiah. He shook hands 
quite cordially with mother, but did not seem to 
notice us girls much. He was quite deaf, and 
father had to shout out each one of our names 
in his ear, at which he respectively took one of 
our hands, in a loose sort of a grasp, and then 
dropped it immediately. He did not get our 
names right all the time he was with us, and 
the only way we could tell him whom he ad- 
dressed, was to discover at whom the little, gray 
eyes were aimed. 

As he took off his fur wrapper, we examined 
him more closely. He was-all dried and shriv- 
eled, his skin very yellow, and wrinkled, and 





very skinny, his head bald, with here and there 
@. few.scraggy locks, .He.had a litile eracked 
voice, and.was wheezy, On the whole, he was 
a decided contrast to, the man our fancy had 
painted. .We could discern not the slightest re- 
semblance, in any way, shape or fashion, to our 
idolized friend; Col. Newcome, 

Howeyer, he was our uncle, and had come to 
make.us a visit; so we received him as cordially 
as we, could, considering our disappointment; 
still clinging to the;last hope left us, that some- 
how he might be rich after all. The days. went 
on, and we did all,that we could to make him 
comfortable and\happy.. His habits of life were 
peculiar, and it. was some little time before we 
got used to them. He wanted his breakfast in 
bed, and a fire built in his room every morning. 
He was very crabbed and fussy. .He would 
not have a window opened the least bit of a 
crack, although it was summer weather ; so the 
rest of us were nearly baked alive. We kepta 
wood-fire for him, in the sitting-room down 
stairs; and he would sit there all day, in an 
easy-chair, and smoke opium. After awhile, 
we girls gaye up trying to talk with him, for we 
could. not make him understand, nor could we 
interest him in anything. So we left all the 
entertaining to father and mother, while we 
waited upon our strange guest, built his fires, 
fixed his pipe,for him, and cooked him the most 
singular dishes, according to his directions. 

Father tried to talk over old times, and old 
friends, with him; but although he seemed wil- 
ling to remember, yet the spark of friendship, 
and loye of the old times, had entirely burned 
out; there remained nothing but ashes, which 
could not be kindled into life again. So father 
would sit, and hear him talk over his life in In- 
dia, It seems he had made two or three for- 
tunes, and lost them in wild speculation; so, in 
his old age, he only had about twenty thousand 
dollars that he could call his own. 

A little more than two weeks after our uncle 
came, as we were sitting in the parlor, mother, 
Mattie, and I, just before meeting-time, mother 
said, 

“‘Why, Mattie, what do you suppose has be- 
come of Charlie? He has not been here for s 
long time.” 

Mattie’s face grew red, and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she got up to leave the room, say- 
ing, hastily, 

‘¢ You tell mother about it, Mary.” 

So I told her all I knew about their quarrel. 
She was very much surprised, and very sorry 
that it had happened, for she thought everything 
of Charlie. 
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That night, as I was walking home from church 
alone, I heard a quick, firm tread behind me, 
and looking around, I saw Charlie, trying to 
overtake me. He came up, and began at once 
to talk of Mattie, and how dreadfully he felt 
about their quarrel, and Wanted to know if [ 
thought she would see him that night, for he 
could-not bear their separation any longer. I 
said|I thought Mattie had been entirely to blame, 
And.then | told him all about our foolishness in 
regard to our uncle, and how all our castles were 
laid lowin ruins, He laughed @ little, and said, 

"I might have known ,it was natural that a 
little of such nonsense should. get into dear little 
Mattie’s head, and not have taxed her se.seri- 
ously with it, when you, too, fell into the same 
error, Poor child! I was altogether too severe 
with her.”’ 

When we reached home, we found Mattie sit- 
ting upon the side steps of the piazza. Charlie 
went up to her, and taking her two little, cold 
hands in his; said, tenderly, 

“ My own darling, will. you—can. you forgive 
me? I was all to, blame.. And oh, Mattie, you 
will forgive me?’ 

With one little, glad ory, Mattie laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and then burst into tears, 
saying, 


“TL was the one that was wrong. How could 
Lhave been so hateful ?”’ 








I went into the house and left them. And 
when Mattie came in, an hour later, the pearls 
encircled her finger once more, and the quarrel 
wag all ‘‘ made, up.”’ 

Our uncle stayed just one month with us, and 
then he left us, to go and visit his sister, (the 
only other relative he has in the world,) who 
lives in Vermont. He told father, before he 
went, that he had left him in his will five thou- 
sand dollars, and. he had bequeathed the same 
sum to his sister. We did not feel very sorry 
when our uncle’s visit was over. He hasigone 
back to India now. We heard from him once; 
that he had arrived safely, and was well; so we 
shall not have any benefit from the five thousand 
dollars, at least, for some time. 

We have returned to our own old ways, and 
are a happy household once more. We have 
taken up our quiet lives again, ‘‘ sadder and 
wiser’ girls. Once in a while we talk it all 
over, and laugh till welery. All except Mat; 
she is sensitive still, about it. I suppose it 
brings up the quarrel she and Charlie had. But 
I do not think they will ever have another like 
that. They are to be married next spring, and 
we all think Mat will make a perfectly lovely 
bride, in spite of the non-realization of our 
‘¢ castles in the air.’’ 

Dear reader, does this story require 9 moral? 
I think not, and so will say farewell at once, 
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BY J. R. ELPHINSTONE,. 


On! fair and fresh the fragile flower, 
That I so soon have lost; 

The bud that bloomed in shine and shower, 
And perished in the frost. 


Sad memory muses whilst I stand 
In this familiar place ; 

I migs the clasping of a hand, 
The vision of a face. 


My life had sunshine years ago, 
But lost delight is vain ; 

The blossom dead beneath the snow 
Shall one day bloom again. 


Now in her early grave she lies, 
In deep, unruffled rest ; 

The eyelids drooping on her eyes, 
The quiet in her breast. 





LINES. 


BY ALPH GLYNWOOD. 


On, thou hast brought from regions far, 
The influence sweet of cloud and star; 
And many a. lovely trace 
Of beauty, born of gleam and storm, 
Doth glow in thy exulting form, 
And kindle in thy face. 


Albeit, unconscious as thou art, 
Thou bearest with thee, as a part 
Of thy pure being, child 

Of dreams, illumipings that lie 
Deeper than eagle’s sovran eye, 
And more than tempest wild. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Sypi Forp was musing, in the deep, old- 
fashioned bay-window, that looked out in the 
garden, when her aunt burst into the room with 
@ bang, and sat down with a thump, as if she 
had been a missile shot out of a catapult, or 
some other machine of destruction. The angry 
woman’s face, too, was so fiery and fierce, that 
it helped to complete the simile. She looked 
like a red-hot cannon-ball, at the very best. 

But her niece was not in the slightest degree 
alarmed. Sybil had been too long accustomed 
to such explosive entrances, on the part of good, 
fractious, tyrannical, easily-subdued Miss Jemi- 
ma, to feel either excited or nervous. 

«¢If there is any law in the land,”’ cried the 
spinster, as soon as she could get breath to 
speak—*if there’s a single scrap of law left 
anywhere between Maine and Georgia, I’ll have 
it as sure as my name is Jemima!” 

«If there is,’’ returned Miss Ford, calmly, 
“‘T should say, judging from the newspapers, 
that any person in the wrong would be quite 
certain to gain it.” 

“(In the wrong?” shouted Jemima. ‘ You 
tell me to my face Iam in the wrong? Upon 
my word, Sybil! But I'll teach him that he can't 
come any of his heathenish, kidnapping tricks 
over Jemima Grant !” 

“Who? What? I don’t understand.’ 

** Don’t understand? When I’ve told you six 
times at least! Really, Sybil, one would think 
the journey had softened your brain, or driven 
you deaf! When you have only to look out of 
the window, or, anyway, walk to the end of the 
garden, to see for yourself.”’ 

It would have been time wasted to attempt to 
convince the old maid that she hed offered no 
explanation whatever, and a cruelty to leave her 
until she had worked off the first effervescence 
of her wrath, even to go out of doors for the 
purpose of discovering the cause of this real or 
fancied wrong. So Miss Ford kept her seat, and 
cast about for soothing words, which might the 
most quickly restore her aunt at least to co- 
herency. 

‘**Anthony, indeed !’’ pursued the old maid, 
with fresh volubility. ‘Saint Anthony, like 
enough! And a pretty lot all their saints were, 
from David down! But Ill teach him that I'll 
make him and his sermons food for the fishes if 
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he trespasses on my land! Ring the bell, Sybil! 
I'll send for Mr. Lessing this instant. I'll have 
all the lawyers in the country at him before he 
is twenty years older. If he likes preaching to 
sharks, he shall have an opportunity.”’ 

Miss Ford obeyed her aunt’s command. This 
last outburst had thrown a little light upon the 
matter. With her hand on the bell-pull, she said, 

‘Anthony? That is the namé of the gentle- 
man who has bought Lowéod. Jane told me so 
this morning.’’ 

« And I have told you, and told you till I am 
hoarse, that he isan impudent trespasser—a ban- 
dit—very likely a murderer, who has come here 
to hide himself; but he’ll not do it in a summer- 
house on my land, I can assure him.” 

The whole case was at once clear to Miss Ford. 
Between Green Hill and Lowood, the next estate 
to the right, stretched @ narrow strip of land, 
less than half an acre in length, which had al- 
ways been a disputed point between Jemima and 
Mr. Jerningham, the former owner of Lowood. 
Jemima had always claimed it as her property. 
Though she maintained her claim stoutly enough 
in words, she had never put the land to any use. 
She was content to keep Mr. Jerningham from 
touching it; and he, being a mild old gentleman, 
who liked peace and Miss Jemima, had been satis- 
fied to leave the matterin abeyance. The opinion of 
the lawyers, in general, was that the strip of green 
field could not be proved to make a part of either 
estate; but if it should ever cause trouble be- 
tween the respective owners of the two country- 
seats, there was a probability that a decision 
would go in favor of the possessor of Lowood, 
since there were some old papers ‘in existence, 
which demonstrated that, some forty years back, 
a certain proprietor of Lowood had granted a 
lease of this strip of land to a vegetable-gardener, 
for the express purpose, tradition said, of annoy- 
ing his neighbor. 

Unfortunately, the mansion which Miss Jemi- 
ma had purchased, a decade before, had been 
built on the furthest extremity of the rather large 
estate, which bore the name of Green Hill; 80 
that there was only the garden between her house 
and this wearisome line of meadow, to look across 
which, was necessary for the ore fine point of 
view from Jemima’s garden. 

The season of which I am writing was June. 
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Miss Grant and her niece had only returned on 
the previous evening, after an absence of more 
than six months. During that time old Mr. Jer- 
ningham had died. Lowood had been sold by his 
heirs; and on this, her first morning, Miss Je- 
mima, sallying forth to have a look at her do- 
main, was driven to the verge of frenzy by the 
horrible presumption of her new neighbor. 

She had risen in a very happy frame of mind ; 
had gone oyer the fields with her farmer, had 
inspected the new barn, and been satisfied; had 
walked through the very extensive woods, had 
even followed the little river for some distance; 
and then, as she returned to the house, she went 
into the garden to see what chance the weather 
and old Timothy was likely to give her in the 
matter of summer-flowers, And then, pausing 
midway in the garden, to gaze from her eminence 
agross the green field, down upon the landscape 
spread out below, Miss Jemima’s eyes confronted 
the spectacle which caused her blood to freeze, 
then boil. 

In the very spot which would most injure the 
view from her garden, this new proprietor of 
Lowood was erecting a long, straggling building, 
which looked more like a miniature crystal palace 
than anything else, and was hideous to behold. 

As soon as her horror-paralyzed limbs would 
permit her to move, Miss Jemima rushed back 
tothe house, and by the time she dashed into 
the library, her rage, as we have seen, had 
reached its culminating point, and seemed likely 
to remain there, 

“ Will you ring the bell, Sybil ?”’ she cried. 

“T have, aunt-——_’’ 

“And that wretch of a Johnson presumes to 
take no notice! It’s not enough to be trespassed 
on, to be built over, and walked over, and 
trampled under; but I am to be defied in my 
own house! I'll turn every man, Jack and Gill, 
out of doors in less than ten minutes! Ring 
again, Sybil.” 

“I did, aunt ; but Johnson hasn’t had time to 
get here.” 

“He should have been on the spot when he 

knew he was wanted,”’ retorted Jemima. ‘Am 
I to go for an hour, tinkling 9 bell as if I was a 
little poodle-dog, with a blue ribbon round his 
seck, in order to be obeyed by my own servants? 
That is what you want, is it? Don’t hope it till 
I'm older, and grayer, and uglier, than I am 
tow. And as for Johnson——”’ 
_ But Sybil by this time had opened the deor 
into the hall, and descrying the unfortunate foot- 
man tearing madly toward her, desired him to 
send into the town and ask Mr. Lessing to come 
Without delay to Green Hill. 





Johnson knew perfectly well what was the 
matter. During the past week, he and his fellow- 
domestics had done nothing but speculate and 
shiyer over the results which would ensue upon 
their mistress’s return. 

‘*T'll send Thomas at once, Miss. He can ride 
Bluebird——” 

‘* Johnson !”’ interrupted Miss Jemima’s voice, 
from her easy-chair, ‘‘ Have I requested you to 
order the carriage or not? Do you mean to obey, 
ordo you not? I only wish to know, that’s all!’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am—directly, ma’am,’’ faltered John- 
son, and skurried off down the passage with 
such haste, that he fell over the cat, who was 
taking a promenade there, and nearly broke the 
grimalkin’s neck and his own. 

**So, you have decided to go yourself to Mr. 
Lessing,’’ said Sybil, as she went back into the 
library. 

Miss Jemima raised her hands appealingly to- 
ward heaven, as one praying for patience in a 
moment of direst need. 

‘¢ It is hard,’’ she moaned, in a choked voice, 
*¢ that in addition to all these insults, I must be 
tormented by my own niece! Sybil, have you 
ten fingers and toes ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Iam supplied with the ordinary num- 
ber.” 

‘‘Then count them twice over, and you will 
have the exact number of times that I have told 
you I wanted the carriage, in order to drive into 
Worthing,”’ sighed Miss Jemima, suddenly droop- 
ing and pathetic, as she often became for a few 
seconds, when in the height of what irreverent 
people called her ‘‘ tantrums.” 

And into Worthing Miss Jemima drove, a dis- 
tance of five miles, so that she had leisure ‘‘ to 
nurse her wrath,”’ had there been any necessity 
for such fostering. She went alone, as Sybil 
frankly avowed that she preferred staying at 
home, to visiting the bustling, tiresome little 
town; and though the spinster considered herself 
aggrieved by the refusal, in the recesses of her 
heart she was glad, because it would have been 
ten to one that Miss Ford would have managed 
to coax her out of her belligerent resolutions be- 
fore they arrived at the lawyer’s office. 

Mr. Lessing had known her too many years not 
to perceive, at a glance, when she appeared be- 
fore him, that, from some cause or other, he was 
likely to pass a stormy half-hour. But he rose, 
and gave her a cordial greeting, adding, 

‘*T had not heard that you were home again. 
I hope that Miss Sybil is quite well.” 

Jemima could not stop for friendship or civility. 
She burst into a recital of the outrage which had 
been practised upon her, displaying more elo- 
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quence than clearness in her account. Mr. Les- 
sing listened with the two-fold patiencé of lawyer 
and friend. 

“T was afraid, when Lowood passed into new 
hands, that some such trouble would arise,” he 
said! **I asked young Jerninghim in what 


light the present proprietor would consider the; 


dispited strip of land——” 

“My strip of land!’’ interrupted Jemima. 
ad Mine! 7? 

The lawyer smiled; and shook his head. 

«My dear lady,’ he began ; but the old maid 
pra: not allow him to continue. 

“ Lessing,’’ cried ‘she, ‘if you mean to tell 
mé, to my face, that my property belongs to the 
man who has bought Lowood, then we have done 
for good and all.” 

“‘T don’t tell you 50,” he answered. “ My 
own opaien is that the field belongs to neither 
of you.” 

This was bad enough, but better than being 
told her enemy (he ranked as such already in 
her mind) had any claim. 

The stormy half-hour, which the lawyer’s pro- 
pheti¢ ‘soul had anticipated, was prolonged far 
beyond that limit, and he heard a good deal of 
what Miss Jemima called “plain speaking ;”’ but 
by dint of remaining perfectly composed, he 
finally induced her to let him try and manage 
the affair in his own way, which was fo endeavor 
to persuade the new proprietor to accept the sort 
of tacit arrangement, which had held good in old 
Mr. Jerningham’s time—that the field should be 
left unoccupied by either. 

But, alas! he had an unfortunate propensity 
for making jokes; and, after all the pains he had 
taken to mollify the spinster, this little failing of 
his destroyed the effect of his persuasions. Miss 
Jemima was ready to depart. He had even 
deluded her into talking of other matters for 
awhile. So, as he was bidding her good-bye, he 
said, 

“‘T will see Mr. Anthony without delay. I 
have methim. A very agreeableman. Im cer- 
tain he would not wish to annoy a neighbor, and 
will be induced 

‘« He must accept my terms,” broke in Jemima. 

‘Yes, yes!” And now, anxious to keep her 
from waxing belligerent anew, he cut his little 
joke. ‘TI am sure it will be settled. Be quite 
easy; you shall have no worry about your Na- 
both’s Vineyard, as I always call it.”’ 

“« Lessing,’’ cried Jemima, in an awfal Voice, 
and with a stony glare, which startled the lawyer 
almost as much as the Ancient Mariner’s did the 
unfortunate wedding-guest. “I am a Christian 
woman, and I want no ribald jester on the saered 





Book, which’ warns the makers of them that 
their damnation is speedy, and tarrieth not!” 

‘‘ God bless my soul !’’ gasped the discomfited 
wit. 

«« Just so,” quoth Jemima. ‘‘ Now, this is my 
ulimatum, . If within forty-eight hours my land 
isn’t left free, I'll tear that building down, and 
sue the insolent rogue for trespass.’’ And away 
went Jemima. 

Before she reached home, the old maid had 
resolved not to remain passive, Mr, Lessing 
should arrange the affair; but she must. cast one 
Bhell into the enemy’s camp. _ There should be 
peace, if the foe desired it; but she would prove 
to him that, though willing to accept such, she 
had her forces ready for war. 

Unfortunately, Sybil had gone out, else she 
might have induced her aunt to delay a little. 
Miss Jemima threw off her bonnet, (it fell on the 
floor, and presently, thinking it was a footstool, 
she planted her foot thereon,) and in less than 
ten minutes had concocted an epistle to her new 
neighbor. 


“« Sim: 

‘* [prefer to think that the sinpanalleldd audacity 
of which you have been guilty; iy:the result of 
misreprésentations, made you by the agents of 
whom you bought Lowood. Accepting this ex- 
cuse for your conduct, 'I have instructed my 
lawyer to explain to you the real state of affairs. 
Iam neither a quarrelsome or a litigious woman, 
and I believe I know my duty by my neighbor; 
but this does not include the necessity for allow- 
ing myself to be outraged, robbed, or trespassed 
upon. And that I will not be, I have the honor to 
inform you, is the firm determination of 

«* Yours most respectfully, 
‘Jemima Grant.” 


And in ten minutes more, Thomas, the groom, 
was on the way to Lowood, bearing this mis- 
sive. 

Meantime, Sybil had left the house, and taken 
her way to the winding river, that fan past 
and through their grounds. Here was 2 little 
fairy boat, with which she was accustomed to 
amuse herself; and here, also, was a flock of 
swané, her pet property. Each one of the beau- 
tiful creatures knew Sybil, and would come to 
her hand’ to be fed; and when she was in the 
boat, they would often follow her in silent pro- 
cession. The sight was a pretty one, & veritable 
idyl; but one not often seen by strangers; be- 
cause the swahs Were kept on that part of the 
river which ran through the private grounds of 
Green Hill. Sybil, with her loose, flowing hair; 
the fairy boat; the beautiful birds ; and the long 
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réaches of the picturesque river, made it's pic- 
ture, once seen, never to be forgotten ! 

(‘And'this afternoon, ‘as Sybil ‘was idly rowing 
along, now stopping ‘to pluck water-lily, now 
calling to some pet swan, and anon lying on her 
oarsand dreaming, she was startled by the sound 
of footsteps on the bank, and looking’ around, 
siw'a gentleman watching het. At sight of him, 
she suddenly grew embarrassed ; so much’so, that 
one of the oars caught in the’ water, nearly up- 
setting the light skiff. Fortunately, by the same 
accident, the bow of the boat was swung around 
toward the shore, approaching it so closely, that 
the intruder, without even leaving the bank, was 
able," by stooping, to catch it, and so prevent 
its overturning. But for this opportune aid, 
Sybil would have been precipitated into thé 
water. 

She had blushed furiously at the first sight of 
the stranger; but she blushed even widre fiirl- 
ously now. ‘The intruder was hardly less embar- 
rassed, They werd not unknown to each other, 
as the reader, by this time, may have begun to 
suspect. Sybil had been more fluttered than she 
had liked to admit; and as for him, though he 
had been calling her a heartless coquette, during 
many months, her beautiful face gave him a thrill 
of such pleasure now, that he forgot all the stern 
resolves he had formed never to speak to her 
again. 

Their romance, such as it was, can be told in 
very few words. During the previous winter, 
Sybil and her aunt had been in Washington, and 
there she made Herbert Norton’s acquaintance. 
He fell ‘in love with her at first sight, and she 
was attracted toward him as she had never been 
toward any other man, though the years between 
sixteen and eighteen had brought her scores of 
admirers. They passed a month which was de- 
lightful' to both; and without putting his secret 
into words, Herbert’s attentions were constant, 
and Sybil did not attempt to hide the pleasure 
they gave her. 

But old Mrs. Gayworthy had, during a whole 
year, kept her eagle eye on Norton as a desirable 
parti for her daughter Geraldine ; had believed, 
until Sybil’s appearance wrought confusion, that 
his capture was certain; and neither the elderly 
lady nor the young one were women to allow 
their plans to be upset without a struggle. They 
rushed into an intimacy with Miss Ford; they 
managed to force her to believe that Norton had 
spoken slightingly of her, and to convince him 
that she was all the while secretly engaged to 
her cousin. So Sybil suddenly ‘froze into ice ; 
as nearly as possible ‘cut’? Herbert at a ball, 
before the eyes of numerous mutual acquaint- 





ances; and two days’ later Norton fled from 
Washington, without having seen her again. 

The reader can now understand the cause of 
Sybil’s embarrassment, and why it had been in- 
creased by her misadventure. She stammered 
out ‘her thanks, blushing, and confused, and 
eager to escape. 

‘* You exaggerate the slight service I did you,”’. 
was the answer. ‘*The grounds are so private, 
that the appearance’ of any unexpected" person 
would naturally startle you. It was’ my fault; 
Tam to blame for all: ‘but I had no idea I had 
left the grounds of Lowood, as I now fear I did.”’ 

** Lowood ?”’ exclaiméd Sybil. 

‘Yes. That is the name of my uncle’s place, 
where Iam paying a visit.” And he looked 
at Sybil inquiringly,in turn, as if curious as 
to the cause of her presence in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“And I am with my aunt; who owns the es- 
tate next''to Lowood. ‘We are on its. grounds 
now. Did you not know it?” 

‘*I did not,”’ was’ the reply. 

There was an awkward ‘silence. Sybil was 
thinking of the additional complications which 
Herbert’s presence would create. He was won- 
dering if she fancied lie had followed her here. 
Neither could, as yet, entirely shake off their 
embarrassment. They both soun rallied, how- 
ever, and tried to appéar at ease, for Sybil, 
meantime, had left her light craft, and declared 
she would walk home; and Herbert, having 
first tied the skiff to a tree for her, had cour- 
teously attended her. If Sybil had retained her 
presence of mind ‘better, she would have re- 
mained in her boat, for a private interview with 
Herbert was the last thing she desired, just 
then ; but she sprang on the bank impulsively, 
and made her declaration pettishly ; and then it 
was too late. She began to talk rapidly of their 
mutual acquaintances, of the opera, of balls, of 
new novels, anything that came uppermost, just 
to show how indifferent she was. He, anxious 
also to appear unconcerned, self-possessed, heart- 
whole, made inquiries directly after her cousin, 
Fred Tempest, adding some platitudes as to 
whether their engagement was openly enough 
acknowledged, so that it would not be an imper- 
tinence to offer his congratulations. 

Some way, his words threw a gleam of light 
upon his conduct, into Sybil’s mind. She was 
confused and troubled, but she laughed. 

Did you not know that Fred was married, 
and in Europe?’ she asked. 

‘Good heavens, no! 
come ‘back from Texas. 
don——” 


I have only lately 
I—I beg your par- 
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‘What for?’ she inquired, ag he psused, 
helpless. 

‘* II fear I was rude,’”’ he went blundering 
on, man-like. ‘‘I was told last winter that you 
were engaged to him. I——” 

“‘ He was privately married then,’ she con- 
tinued, as he broke down again. ‘I was their 
confidant, I suppose it was very wrong of me, 
but I was so fond of Fred, and so sorry for dear 
little Annie Frost. However, their troubles are 
over; herrelations are reconciled. They wanted 
Annie and her fortune for some one of their own 
clan, but she preferred Fred.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Gayworthy told me that your aunt in- 
formed her, as a seoret, of your engagement to 
Tempest,’’ cried he. 

** Ah !’’ said Sybil, coldly; for since she parted 
from Norton, experience had taught her the real 
character of her once devoted friends, Madam 
Gay worthy and daughter. 

Then Herbert seized his courage with might 
and main, and asked, abruptly, 

‘* Will you tell me howI had offended you, 
that night— you must remember—at Mrs. 
Stockton’s ball—that you treated me as you 
did?” 

She hesitated for a little, turned scarlet, then 
pale, but finally determined to be perfectly 
truthful, whether it was dignified. or not. 

“T was very angry with you,’ she said. ‘I 
have since had reason to think that I may have 
been unjust. I know I was rude, at least.’’ 

“What had I done? What could you have 
believed ?”’ 

“That you had spoken slightingly of me. 
You know, when a woman’s vanity is mortified, 
she is apt to be merciless.’’ 

“But, good heavens! you knew—you must 
have known—that I could as soon have spoken 
so of an angel; that——’’ 

It was a pity, when their explanations had 
reached a point so satisfactory, that a tantalizing 
interruption should come; but there did, in the 
shape of a servant, who had followed Norton 
with letters; and his appearance forced the 
young man to return, at once, to Lowood, in 
order to catch the mail. But before he went, 
Sybil remembered her aunt’s cause of wrath 
against Herbert’s uncle, and hastened to enlist 
the young man’s services to end the threatened 
difficulty. 

‘‘T am sure he will have the building pulled 
down,” Herbert said. | «« Of course, he thinks the 
land his. But even if it were, he would not an- 
noy Miss Grant by using it.”’ 

So Sybil went back to the house, charmed 
with her morning; perhaps because she could 





set her aunt’s mind at rest in regard to the tres- 
pass. 

But alas! Behold Miss Jemima stalking up 
and down the library in a white rage, such as, 
ip all her experience of the old maid’s infirmities 
of temper, Sybil had never witnessed. 

‘* Read. that—read that!’ was all Jemima 
could say, and she tossed an open letter toward 
her niece. 

And Sybil read: 


** Mapam : 

‘I buy land for my own pleasure, I build on 
it for my own pleasure; and any person among 
my. neighbors who is displeased by my acts, has 
full liberty to sell his or her residence, and go 
away. And in case said person belongs to the 
female sex, a permission to indulge in any 
strong language that she may consider becoming 
in & woman, will be cheerfuily thrown in by 

_‘ Yours, most respectfully, 
‘“* Joun ANTHONY.” 


Sybil was. both angry and astounded. 

‘* Had you seen Mr. Lessing ?’’ she asked. 

“Yes. And he was to arrange things ami- 
cably,” gasped Jemima, with great difficulty. 
‘‘ And this is my reward for listening to him and 
you, and not at once treating that murderer as 
he deserved !’’ 

She quite forgot to tell Sybil of her letter; s0, 
of course, to the young lady, Mr. Anthony’s note 
appeared a gross insult. It was better to leave 
Jemima alone for a little; besides, Sybil wanted 
to cry. The flutter and pleasurable excitement 
of the morning had made her nervous, and this 
sudden blow upset her. It was Herbert’s uncle 
who had written the letter. And how could 
member of Jemima’s family be even on terms of 
civility with any one connected with that old 
monster ? 

And while Sybil cried a little in her room, 
and Miss Jemima, in the library, went to the 
verge of apoplexy in her rage, Mr. Anthony was 
racing toward Worthing, as fast as his fleetest 
horse could carry him. He was met by Mr. 
Lesging, on his way to Lowood, and the lawyer 
seized this opportunity to explain his errand; 
but when he began, his hearer pulled Miss Jemi- 
ma’s letter out of his pocket, and gave it to 
Lessing to read. The lawyer no longer won- 
dered at his passion. 

“ll build 9 tannery on the strip of land!” 
shouted Anthony, ‘I'll cover it twenty feet 
deep with fish manure! I'll have a sheep-kill- 
ing place, and a machine-shop! And I'll see if 
I won’t teach that venomous old turkey of & 
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woman that she can’t drive John Anthony as she 
does the rest of her neighbors,” 

Mr. Lessing's knowledge of human nature 
taught him that, at this juncture, neither argu- 
ment nor, persuasion would be of the slightest 
avail with the angry man, and, indeed, the law- 
yer was in no mood to essay either, He was 
human, as well as his clients; and just now the 
strongest desire in his soul was to descend on 
Miss Jemima, and bestow on her the lesson she 
deserved, for having, presumed to meddle with a 
matter which she had intrusted to his legal skill. 

He arrived at Green Hill, entered unannounced, 
and scarcely pausing to go through the ceremony 
of @ salutation, proceeded to overwhelm his 
dient. 

‘You have been guilty of a breach of fidelity 
toa. man whom you call your friend,” he said. 
“You had no right—no right, Miss Grant, to 
send that letter after your interview with me. 
If you do these things, you. must seek a new 
adviser.”’ 

The spinster sat leaning back in her chair, a 
hand grasping hard at.each arm, her cap awry, 
her eyes red with the tears that would not fail. 
She was past speech. Somewhere in her bron- 
chial tubes there. was a sound as of violin-strings 
snapping; but she could not even glare; she was 
furious that she could not; yet so. much consola- 
tion as a glare might have given, was denied her. 
At last she rallied, and cried, angrily, 

“Since you are no longer my lawyer, you 
might have sent your bill, and spared yourself 
this visit, I congratulate you on your new client, 
and I only hope that. I shall not find his future 
account set down in-the sum that I owe you.” 

Up she rose, low she curtsied, wide she ex- 
tended her arm, and Lessing was outside the 
library-door in a second, though it seemed to 
him that he endured the fiery contempt of her 
gray eyes during a whole century. 

Meantime Norton had gone home with the in- 
tention of appealing to his uncle, telling him 
about Sybil and his own private feelings, and 
asking the old gentleman to yield to Miss Grant's 
whims. But John Anthony had written his 
letter, and was on: the road to Worthing before 
that foolish boy had reached the house. Here, 
now, came Lessing, to tell him what had hap- 
pened ; concluding by saying, ‘Iam no longer 
Miss Jemima’s lawyer.”’ 

“I will go and see Miss Jemima myself,”’ said 
Herbert. ‘‘ Perhaps she will listen tome. I will 
promise for my uncle.’’ 

He could not wait ; he was perfectly convinced 
that his relative would give in at once, for no 
tenderer-hearted elderly bachelor ever lived than 

Vox. LXXIL—28 





peppery John. ; So, off he went te Green Hill, 
and asked to see Miss Grant, meaning, of course, 
to get a peep at Sybil, too, and confident that, 
when he left the house, he should be the bearer 
of amicable tidings for his uncle. 

He scarcely knew Miss Jemima; for, during 
that visit to Washington, she had been nearly the 
whole time confined to, her room by a severe cold. 
Sybil had gone out under the charge of 2 friend, 
and the young people’s poor, little incomplete ro- 
mance was utterly unsuspected by the old maid. 

The whole household at Green Hill was in 
great disorder, for the servants were always in 
a terrible way when their mistress had a bad 
morning. 

In his madness, Johnson, the footman, did not 
wait to take Norton’s card. He conducted the 
visitor (whose coming had completely upset the 
poor wreteh’s senses) down the hall, flung open 
the door of the library, where Miss Jemima sat, 
and bawled, 

‘¢ Mr, Norton, ma’am !’’ 

‘¢ Mr. who ?” cried Jemima. 

‘¢Mr. Anthony’s nephew, ma’am,”’ quavered 
Johnson, and was gone like a dream. The door 
shut, and Herbert stood face to face with the 
spinster, 

She had suffered defeat once this\day. Twice 
within twenty-four hours such horror should not 
recur, though she burst every blood-vessel in her 
body, and, become a victim to numberless apo- 
pletic fits. There should be no parley. State her 
determintion she would. 

‘¢The land isn’t yours,” cried she. ‘‘ Never 
was yours, and never shall be while I’m a living 
woman, And whenI die, I'll be buried there, and 
let me see if you'll dare come trampling overmy 
bones, in order to commit your nefarious tres- 
passes.” 

Norton stood dumb. Any man would have so 
stood. 

‘Since even my own library is not sacred 
from your attacks,’ pursued Jemima, infuriated 
by his silence, ‘‘I will leave you.”’ And out of © 
the room she swept. 

Norton escaped from the house as quickly ss 
he could, feeling as if he had had his ears boxed; 
and been, pinched in a door into the bargain. 
Home he went, found his uncle just returned ; 
was shown Miss Jemima’s letter, though the old 
gentleman omitted to speak of his answer, and 
was more wroth than ever with the spinster. 

ln less than an hour there came a note for 
Norton. Alone in her room, Sybil had considered 
the matter, and imagined, with the delicious 
wrong-headedness common to us all, that the in- 
sult to her aunt from Mr. Anthony was a sin in 
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which his» nephew shared; and that the young 
man’s behavior of the morning, during their in- 
terview by the river,‘had only been a horrible 
mockery, like his devotion in Washington. He had 
sneered about her then; he was ryt are at her 
in his sleeve at this present. 

So Sybil wrote: » 

** After the occurrences of this day, Iam sure 
Mr. Norton will agree with me that it is utterly 
impossible for any relative of Miss Grant’s to 
hold communication with any persen belonging 
to Mr. Anthony’sfamily. I have only to request, 
that if circumstances compel us to meet, Mr. 
Norton will be kind enough to recollect that we 
are strangers, and must remain so.”’ 

A whole month went by, and the now famous 
(so far as the county was concerned,) case of 
Green Hill vs. Lowood ‘was expected to be tried, 
not in open court, but before arbitrators. 

_ I cannot pity either Miss Jemima or old John, 
during that season of suspense, for they had a 
never-failing source of occupation—their rage 
and obstinacy—to support them. But it was 
very hard on the innocent young people... They 
were forced to encounter each other, though in 
one: way the quarrel greatly disturbed the neigh- 
borhood. Dinners, and other heavy festivities, 
were frequent. Miss Jemima was too important 
a personage to leave out. Sybil was’ the hand- 
somest girl in the circuit. But, on the other 
hand, who among ‘the magnates could ‘avoid 
wishing to show civility bed rich Anthony and his 
handsome nephew ? 

Miss Jemima was not a woman to recoil. ‘She 
would have glared at her enemy in any friend's 
drawing-room, and forced Syhil to accompany 
her; but Anthony was an old ‘bachelor, ‘and, 
though not afraid of the spinster in her charac- 
ter of foe, he was afraid of her as a woman. 
So he smoothed matters by having an attack of 
gout, declining all invitations, and sending Her- 
bert:in his stead: The youthful pair’ had often 
to meet, and were ‘introduced no less than. six- 
teen times by charmingly stupid people, and 
then apologized to afterward, for ‘the blunder of 
bringing together the’ niece and we of the 
renowned combatants. 

And the work of studying the case went on; 
and the more they studied it, the more the law- 
yers were puzzled to make a case at all. And old 
Anthony’s building went on, and each: day an 
agent. of Miss: Jemima‘s warned the workmen 
off ‘the land. Jemima wanted to tear the build- 
ing down, but’ her new legal advisers warned 
her that she had better content herself with the 
verbal injunction against trespass. 

And poor Sybil grew thin and pale, and was 


even ‘more lovely in her pallor and distress. She 
never now went out on the water. She avoided 
her skiff)lest she should meet Herbert. Her 
poor swans, left’ ‘to their keeper, almost forgot 
her. And’ Herbert waxed gloomier and more 
fractious, and’ fairly hated his uncle, though he 
considered him quite right not to yield. 

Sybil did’ what ‘young’ women often do in’ sea- 
sons of ‘mental trouble: took’ to good works, 
visited ‘the poor, tended the sick, and made her- 
self very uncomfortable; and felt dreadfully 
sinful and rebellious all the while. Away out 
on the road that led up the hill beyond Lowood, 
stood a hamlet, where everybody was poverty- 
stricken, nearly everybody wicked, and the rest 
always ill. Sybil found a poor soul dying of 
consumption ; ® woman, whose husband had 
run away from her, whose children had died. 
and who was herself mercifully permitted soon « 
leave this world. 

Sybil was sitting with her one afternoon, 
when the woman began to speak of the much- 
talked-of suit’; would dwell upon it; and finally 
informed the young lady that, only a short time 
before, she had found in an old box some papers 
which had belonged to her grandfather; and 
ationg them, so much as she could make out of 
the legal document, what seemed to be a deed that 
had some connection with that very strip of 
land. 

She wanted Sybil to see the paper; told her 
where she would find it in the garret, and the 
girl went to hunt for it there. She did find the 
paper, and it required only a glance to show her 
that the arbitration case could never take place. 
The strip of’ land pertained neither to Green 
Hill nor Lowood. ' It'was the property of James 
Morgan, and his heirs forever; said Morgan 
having been’ ‘a’ miserable sot, who never knew 
What he owned, and his‘ granddaughter having 
left the place as<@ child, and only coming back 
long after the old man’s death. 

A sudden summer-shower came pelting on 
the roof, and 'rotised Sybil from her revery. She 
went down stairs with the paper in her hand, 
;and found Herbert Norton sitting in the little 
room where the sick ‘woman lay, forced to de- 
mand refuge by the violence of the storm. 

Sybil forgot dignity, wrongs, everything. She 
went up to'‘him, and put the deed in his 
hands, 

“¢ There cati be no lawsuit,” she said. ‘‘The 
land is neither'my aunt’s nor your uncle’s. It 
belongs to Mrs. Ross here, though how she could 
be ignorant of the fact, I cannot imagine.” 

The sick’ woman had been curiously watch- 
ing the pair, her great eyes already blazing 
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with a light, which was not of this world. 
She saw Herbert grow white when he met the 
girl, saw Sybil tremble like a leaf, and she 
called out, 

‘Mine, is it? Then I give it to the pair of 

‘you! J don’t know why you are unhappy, or 
who is to blame. But oh, sir, I know Miss Sybil 

iis an angel, and I know you love her; and I’m 
a dying woman, and may speak the truth.’’ 

Well, the land actually proved to belong to 
her, and she lived long enough to make a will, 
and she did leaye Naboth’s Vineyard to the pair 
conjointly. 

Thereis no more to tell. When October came, 
the whole county was gathered at church and 
Green Hill, for the wedding ceremony and the 
breakfast. Old John and Miss Jemima became 
the fastest friends possible, and never met with- 
out quarreling. I do not know how true it may 
be, but the chronicles of the neighborhood aver 
that once a year old John makes Jemima an offer 
of marriage, and that she returns this invariable 
answer, 

“Pooh | 


Stuff ! If you had a 


Nonsense ! 


legal right to quarrel with me, you'd not enjoy 
it half so much. We'll stay as we are, John 
Anthony. And, John, if that idiot of a woman 
hadn’t found that deed, they’d have decided the 
case in my favor ; and I'd have burned that build- 
ing, and you in it, as sure as my name is Je- 
mima !”’ 

Herbert and Sybil do not live either at Lo- 
wood or at Green Hill. They reside in Wash- 
ington, Herbert having entered Congress, where 
he has made quite a sensation. Sybil is one of 
the leaders of society in the national capital, 
and as distinguished, in her way, as Herbert. 
But every summer they go back to Lowood, 
where they talk of the fortunate accident that 
brought them together again, and of the wasted 
lives for both, that might have been, but for that 
chance encounter. 

The swans still remain, and still haunt the 
pretty river, fed and cared for by Aunt Jemima, 
at Sybil’s particular request; for they are, and 
will be forever, associated, in our heroine’s mind, 
with her reunion with Herbert; and everybody 
talks of them, to this day, as Sypri’s Swans. 
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BY MRS. M. 


Dean Love! how many an anxious hour 
Has vanished since my head hath lain 
Upon thy loving heart; where ne’er 
It may repose again. 


{That faithful heart is still, and cold, 
And pulseless—all the tender care, 

That filled my life with blessedness, 
Is urned forever there! 


One year ago !—and still I turn, 
_*© A wanderer, looking into space, 
Within the past’s kaleidoscope, 
Seeing that one dear face. 


T seem to walk forevermore, 
Apart, unnoticed, and unknown— 


Ez. F. TAYLOR. 


A melancholy shade of one 
Whose earthly hopes have flown, 


And still a separate life to hold, 
(Though never yet was life so drear,) 

As one who walwvs in troubled dream, 
By dark and tangled mere, 


And sees, with vaguely painful thrill, 
*Neath cruel burden, weak and worn, 

Her sad. wraith passing silently 
Toward the farther bourne. 


And ever thus two lives I bear: 
That to the outer world confessed; 
The other hid forevermore 





Silent within my breast. 
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BY HELEN 


Drax little one, so early called, 
From earthly sin and sorrow, 

To realms of never-ending light, 
“Whose days shall have no morrow. 

" They've lain thee where.the shadows creep, 

The cold earth for thy pillow, 

And left thee to thy, dreamless sleep, 
Beneath the bending willow. 


We miss thee here, beside the hearth, 
And sit in silent mourning; 

Thy little bark, now “ outward-bound,” 
Shall know no more returning. 


Thy little feet have strayed afar, 
Beyond Death’s gloomy river, 
Where never-fading blossoms are, 

And Summers last forever. 


We know they rest where Jesus dwells - 
Our little earthly blossom 

Has found a “safe and sure retreat,” 
Within the Saviour’s bosom. 

The early-called, how blest are they, 
Thus freed from earthly sorrow ! 

Who wake to find eternal day, 





And know no sad to-morrow. 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


OUNCLUDED FROM PAGE 338. 


Ir was about a week after Mr. Creveland left 
the Hall, that I received a surprise. It was no 
less than an invitation from the ‘‘stony-hearted,’’ 
to make them a visit. 

The letter, however, bore no signs of stony- 
heartedness. It was warm, cordial, sincere. 
They professed themselves. as extremely anxious 
to see the young lady, for whom their relative 
had entertained such a warm regard. 

I could not refrain from marveling somewhat, 
why, after they had. been so successful in curb- 
ing their anxious desire to see me for over two 
years, it had, at this late hour, broke forth se 
overpoweringly. But their invitation was so 
pressing, that I did not really know how to re- 
fuse it; and as I had along vacation at that time, 
there was really no reason for my refusing. 

My fine gowns, for which I had had no use 
during my stay at Auntie’s, needed only a little 
making over to do nicely. [I told Auntie the 
change would do me good, and she heartily agreed 
with me, and so, also, did Mr. Capelin, who 
had dropped in to try to borrow a fanning-mill. 
I said I would be glad to see my old home once 
more, and I really had a strong curiosity to see 
the ‘‘ stony-hearted.’’ I gave a great number 
of reasons why I wanted to make the visit, but. 
I never chanced to mention what I knew. I 
thought, the first thing in the morning, and the 
last at night, that I would see my boy again. 
I said to myself, that this desire was only natu- 
ral, for perhaps I could influence him not to 
work too hard. Perhaps he was getting into 
bad habits. I thought I would like, above all 
things, te be a sort of maternal guardian angel 
to him; for if he were my own boy, I could not 
be more anxious to have him do well. I in- 
variably ended my reveries in this way. 

But there was no need of any apprehensions 
concerning him. I found him grown so manly 
and self-collected, that, instead of my being a 
protector to him, it seemed more natural that he 
should protect me. I could hardly, at first, 
realize the change. I felt that it would bea 
misnomer to call him my boy any longer. And 
he was respected and beloved by all, even by 
the ‘‘stony-hearted,”’ who, I discovered, was not 
stony-hearted, only a very good-natured business 
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man, much given to gay society and pleasure. 
His wife was a gentle, inoffensive little woman, 
and they both seemed glad to see me. 

There was not much of the looks of my old home, 
I found; it was much gayer and grander. They 
had a great deal of company, and went much 
into society. But, after all, Mrs. Lansing had a 
way of making the house seem home-like and 
pleasant, and I enjoyed myself quite well. I 
had not been there long, before [ discovered that 
I owed my invitation to visit them to Mr. Creve- 
land, who was a great friend of theirs. He 
boarded at a hotel in the place. 

It was due to his influence, also, I found, that 
Claude was made so much at home there. How 
very good he was to Claude! It really warmed 
my heart to him. I said to myself, I had no idea 
there was so much goodness in human nature. 
Mr. Creveland came often to visit me. Afters 
time, I could see that he fought no more against 
his liking forme. His pride, as I thought it was, 
that had stood in the way of his love, yielded at 
3 to his passion. He became more devoted 

ery day. 

And I saw that all my ambitious dreams and 
desires were likely to be realized, that I was 
in a fair way of being a rich man’s wife—just 
my ideal, too, a mysterious, erratic lover, in truth, 
he was—mistress of Creveland Hall. Why, I had 
thought that just to be mistress of that grand 
old mansion, would make perfect bliss; and so, 
of course, I was happy. I remember assuring 
myself often that I was. very happy, indeed. 

Claude came to see me often.at first. But after 
awhile he did not come so much; he was too 
busy, he said. I told him he was killing himself 
with hard work, and his pale face showed it. But 
what a brave, honest face it was! And it grew 
still more manly and noble every day. But he 
was evidently working too hard. What with his 
regular studies, and his study of the law out of 
school-hours, it pained me tosee it, But I never 
thought to wonder why it was. I never asked 
why even the lightest fancy that he was ill, or 
suffering in any way, sent such a pang to my 
heart. Why, when Mr. Creveland was my hero, 
the very personification of my romantic visions, 
the thought of his danger, which the doctor still 
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prophesied, I could endure even calmly, while 
the thouglit of Claude’s suffering seemed to me 
harder than fo suffer myself. 

But Claude laughed at my anxious face, and 
my sage advice. He said he was all right, that 
he was getting along splendidly; that by the 
time he left college, he should have a very good 
knowledge of the law; should have to spend 
only a short time in the law office, so Mr. Lan- 
sing told him. 

«And then,” saiu he to me, one evening, as 
we chanced to be alone for a few minutes, ‘‘ then 
I shall have all the world before me. I suppose 
by that time you will be my Lady Creveland.” 

I said nothing, either to deny it, or acknow- 
ledge it; aud Claude was silent for a moment, 
while his blue eyes looked searchingly, but very 
sadly, and then he added, 

“Yes, you will be a grand lady, and I—I 
shall be a poor man, lonely and hard-working. 
And being rather a soft-hearted fellow, who 
would love a happy home, why, I should proba- 
bly be looking for the little blue-eyed maiden, that 
you used to advise me to wait for.” 

“What is the use of being so extremely foolish, 
Claude ?’’ said I, with unnecessary tartness. 

“Why, it was your own advice, Eva——” 

“Tcan see no good reason for your recalling 
every idiotic thing I may have said in the past. 
Life has nobler and wiser duties to perform than 
searching for eyes of different colors.” And I 
remember I talked considerably, and very seri- 
ously, to him concerning life, its duties and re- 
sponsibilities. It was not a very long lecture, 
however, for Mrs. Lansing, coming in, interrupted 
our conversation. 

Knowing Mr. Creveland’s restless, unjust na- 
ture so well, it did not surprise me so much, 
when, after I had been at Mr. Lansing’s about 
five weeks, he should be overtaken with one of 
his restless, unquiet moods, and finally should 
g0 away suddenly and abruptly, leaving no word 
where he was going, or when he was coming 
back. 

Good-natured Mrs. Lansing rallied me a little, 
on the sudden absence of my admirer. But she, 
although comparatively a new acquaintance, was 
familiar with his erratic ways, and said he would 
probably return as suddenly as he went. 

But I found life, notwithstanding his absence, 
very pleasant and delightful. There was a con- 
stant succession of boat-rides, picnics, croquet, 
and evening parties; and I found I could en- 
joy them all; for Claude always went when I 
went. 

Mr. Creveland had been gone just one week, 
When I rose, one morning, with a severe head- 





ache, and so was unable to go toa picnic that 
we had planned for that day. I made Mrs. 
Lansing, go, however, telling her all I needed 
was rest, and that a good sleep would make my 
head feel as well as ever. It did; for in the 
afternoon I woke up entirely recruited. 

The afternoon was nearly gone, and I stood 
by a window, looking dreamily out, listening to 
the murmur of the fountain in the yard below, 
when I heard ‘a quick step in the hall, and ina 
moment a servant ushered Mr. Creveland into 
my presence. He had returned, it seemed, as 
suddenly, and abruptly, as he had gone. He 
came directly up to me, and took one of my 
hands in both of his own, saying, 

* Are you glad to see me ?”’ 

I, of course, said some polite, commonplace 
words; but, as I did so, I looked up in his face. 
The old unquiet, restless look was gone, and in 
its place was one of stern resolve. He still 
held my hand, and his grasp was almost pain- 
ful. 

‘¢ Shall I tell you what I have come back for ?”’ 
he said; and without waiting for an answer, he 
went on. ‘*‘ I have come back for you, little one. 
I tried to run away, not from you, but from my- 
self, from fate. But your sweet, brown eyes 
have been stronger than my will. They have 
drawn me back to you, little one. Will you 
come tome? Can I make you happy? I love 
you, I love you!” 

Surely, this was all I had dreamed of, had 
hoped for. To be mistress of Creveland Hall, 
the chosen one of my romantic, mysterious lover ! 
Why, then, did my heart sink down so low, at 
the thought of that grand future? Sink so low, 
as his passionate voice went on? 

‘* My life has been full of fancies, but for the 
first time I love passionately, with all my strength 
and heart. No woman was ever to me what you 
are, so pure, so unworldly, so innocent. I am 
not like you, God knows; but your sweet love 
shall make me better. This little hand,’ and 
he raised it to his lips, pressing kisses upon it, 
‘this dear hand shall rule me at will.” 

It was all coming true, then, all the old dream. 
And my hand was the one destined to guide 
him, save him. How I had dreamed of this! 
And in my vision it had been such a delightful 
and satisfactory task. Why, then, did it seem 
suddenly so utterly distasteful and impossible ? 
I withdrew my hand from his, and turning 
away, looked out into the gathering shadows. 
I suppose my silence gave him hope. He thought 
I was too shy to speak, to look at him. 

“« Tell me, Eva, could you love me well enough 
to leave home and country for my sake? To let 
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me be all the world to you, as you would be to 
me? Will you be my own, my beauty, my dar- 
ling ?”’ 

Afterward, I remembered that he did not say 
the word wife to me, but I did not notice it at 
the time. , He took my hands in his again, very 
tenderly. 

“If you will consent to bless my life with 
your sweet presence, everything that wealth can 
give you shall be yours,” he said. ‘‘ There are 
lovelier lands than. this, my darling. We will 
leave this dull, wretched country; I hate it all. 
We will go to some brighter clime, and there be 
happy.” 

I thought of Creveland Hall, and its stately 
beauty and magnificence; and I said, almost 
without thought that I was thinking aloud, 

‘There can be no place lovelier than Creve- 
land Hall.” 

‘*T hate Creveland Hall !’’ said he, witha sud- 
den frown. But his tone softened again imme- 
diately. 

‘‘You shall live there, after a time, if you 
like, You shall choose your own home, my 
beauty.. Youshall be queen, and I will be your 
slave.”’ 

Smooth, and fair, and rosy, stretched the path 
before me. The door of my Spanish castle stood 
open. What was it that barred my entrance? 
What was dearer to me than grandeur or glory ? 
A form stood in front that would not let me pass. 
Now that I was free to choose, now that the mo- 
ment had come that I must choose my future, I 
well knew that one curl of Claude’s brown hair 
was dearer to me than all the world beside. 

Mr, Creveland was looking into my face in- 
tently. I could never hide my emotions, 

**Tell me; I can bear it. Tell me, for God’s 
sake! Is it that you can’t love me?’’ 

My tears were falling now, partly in pity for 
the pain in his face; partly, I think, for my 
old dreams of splendor and glory, that were van- 
ishing. 

‘‘Do you love some one else? Tell me the 
truth,”’ 

‘* |—I am afraid—lI think I do.”’ 

** Who is it?” 

His look always compelled my obedience. 

‘*Claude. Claude Richards.” 

He looked at me silently, with a look I never 
saw on his face, as changeable as it always was. 
Then he said, sternly, more as if he was ques- 
tioning time and eternity, than me, 

«Do you believe in retribution? Do you be- 
lieve in those oli words, ‘Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord?’ I do. If you ever hear them 
doubted again by any one, tell them there was 





one man who believed them to be truth, knew 
them to be true as sorrow, as despair.’’ 

He clasped me for a moment in his arms, and 
I felt his hot breath, his kisses on my face ; and 
then he almost threw me from him, and left the 
room and the house. 

And so my one grand lover vanished, and the 
walls of my ideal castle fell into ruins. I stood 
in the same place where Mr. Creveland had left 
me; stood, listening to the dreamy murmur of 
the fountain, and thinking of Claude, when 
suddenly I heard a step beside me, and looking 
up, I saw the visible reality of my thoughis 
standing there. 

‘*T found the doors all open, so I walked in,” 
he said. 

I made no reply. Ionly smiled upon his face, 
Tt was so delightful to see him again; to look 
into his clear, honest eyes, that held no mystery 
or remorse ; to meet his warm, true hand-clasp ; 
and to know that nothing separated us now, if 
he willed it so. But his blue eyes looked rather 
sad and weary to-night, 

‘“«Mr. Creveland has returned, it seems. I 
met him by the gate,’’ he said. 

‘Yes; he has just gone from here.”’ 

‘«Ts it true, then, Eva, what everyone says?” 
he asked, with an agitated voice. ‘Am I to 
congratulate you ?”’ 

‘¢ He has made me an offer of marriage.’’ 

He did not speak. 

*¢ You are an old friend of his, Claude. 
me, would you accept him ?”’ 

Suddenly he let go my hand, which he had 
held till then, 

‘‘He has been good to me. 
you.” 

I could not bear the pain in his voice, in his 
honest eyes. 

“IT have refused him,’’ I cried, 
guess the reason ?”’ 

How his face lit up! 
again in his. 

‘‘The reason? How can I guess?’ 

‘I refused him, because I love somebody else 
better.”’ 

His lips were very near my face, as he whis- 
pered, 

‘Who is it, darling? Not me? Oh, thank 
God!” 

His lips met mine. I buried my head on his 
shoulder, whispering, softly, ‘‘ Yes, Claude! Dear 
Claude, it is you !’’ 

Westood there a long while in the sweet moon- 
light, as ridiculously hopeful and happy as love 
and poverty could make us. We made great 
plans for the future, or he did, for I had quite 
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lost’ my old flow of eloquence, and preferred 
listening to him to speaking. We should be poor, 
of course, at first. -But our little home should 
hold-such happiness, such rest, such sweet con- 
tent. He whispered: how he would care for me, 
would shield me, work forme. And though he 
had no wealth to offer me, sufely such “a true 
love as his must bring a blessing down from on 
high. Butas for me, I thought if I could:only be 
with him, and make him happy, it would be 
happiness enough for me. « i 

After he had left me, I:went up into my room, 
8 happy woman, although I had just renounced 
a fortune, and pledged myself to a life of poverty 
and privation. ' Mrs. Lansing had not'come yet, 
but I expected her every minute. And it was 
time to dress for their late dinner. But'as I was 
entering my room, @ servant handed me a letter 
that: had just come forme. And in that letter 
was a strange revelation, that drove all other 
thoughts out of my head. It was from Auntie, 
and exceedingly lengthy, as all of her epistles 
were. It seemed to be written in great excite- 
ment, and read as follows: 


“My Dear Girt: 

“As I have heerd tell, it comin’ right straight 
to me from them that won’t lie, that a villain, 
that shan’t be named between us two, made his 
black soul blacker than it was, before, by bein’ 
like a black wolf to devour a helpless lamb, that 
Ineedn't mention the name of. This is to tell 
you to shun him as you would a sERPIENT.” 

This word was written in larger letters than 
any of the rest of the letter, It was underscored 
deeply, and spelled just as she Would have pro- 
nounced it, ‘‘serpient.’’. I know it impressed 
me much more deeply than it would had it been 
spelt in the usual way. 


‘‘Shun him as you would a serpient, whose 
bite means death. It has all come to light, all 
his villainy unexpected. She bein’ took half- 
crazy with the shock of heerin’ of it, and most 
dead every way. The gardner come after me in 
the dead of night. Aind she let it ail out to me. 
And she is his lawful wife, and lays at the pint of 
death, and Miss Richards’es boy is Hugh Creve- 
land’s own son. He married her at college, a 
poor girl just over from England, with nothing 
but her beauty, and principles, that he couldn't 
overthrow and trample under. So he married 
her, but made her swear not’to tell, kept her hid 
in a little cottage out in the country, where none 
of his friends ever mistrusted her ont. But 
afterward, when Claude was’a little fellow, he 
made her think it was a sham marriage. And 
she a livin’, crushed down under the idee all her 





days, but still a lovin’. the scamp so well, that 
she come here as his. housekeeker, a pretendin’ 
to be a widow, jest to run the chance of seein’ of 
him now and then. But lately, only a few days 
ago, she come across some papers that proved 
the hull thing out, ‘letters from the minister tliat 
married ‘em, a friend of his then. And after 
ruinin’ her hull life, agonizin’ her with thoughts 
of her false marriage, and chasin’ after other 
women promiscous, and ‘never darin’ to marry 
any girl outright—the shame-faced black villain— 
she worships the very ground ‘he walks'on, which 
I can't:help callin’ her a natural fool, though, as 
I say, she lays at the pint of death, and the boy 
been wrote to to-day by the doctor, to come home 
quick if he wants to see ‘her alive, and that ser- 
pient wrote to by the same; though there would 
be but a precious few letters writ to him ‘on the 
subject, if there wasn’t but one woman in the 
world to write’em, as I told Mr. Capelin jest 
now, who happened in to borrow a wagon exeltry. 
(How did he suppose I would have a exeltry?) 
But he agreed with me, about the .serpient, 
though he says the letter won’t give him much 
comfort, for he presumed the doctor give it to 
him up and down, bein’ so worked up by seein’ 
that dyin’ woman, And now I will end this 
epistol. by warnin’ of youagain—though, probable, 
after you read this, there won’t be no need of it— 
if you value your own soul’s salvation, in, this 
world, or in any other world whatsumever, to 
shun that serpient! And if you want. to. make 
me happy as a queen on her throne, come home 
here to onee.. ; When I can lay my hands on your 
pretty head, I shall feel safer about you. And 
let me once get you here, and then let that wolf, 
that.serpient, come a near, if he dares, the house of 
“« Yours truly, 
“ Priscrtta A. Cons.” 


That night I received a hasty note from Claude, 
enclosing the letter the doctor had written him, 
and saying he had just time to catch the train 


for-home.. But with all his haste, he did not get 
there in time to see his mother alive. He ar- 
rived in the morning, and she died at midnight. 
The patient heart was still, the only true, faith- 
ful heart that Hugh Creveland had ever known, 
and yet had scorned. She left many loving mes- 
sages for Claude; said she was willing to ¢ie. 
But being a timid, shrinking little woman, she 
said she was afraid to go alone. The doctor 
thought her mind was wandering, she asked 
him’so many strange questions. ‘“ What should 
she see first’ after she closed her eyes here? 
Would she be afraid? Would He meet her—the 
Gentle One, ‘the Saviour of sinners? Would she 
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see Him alone, or would ‘there be a great crowd 
for her to enter alone?’ She was afraid. » How 
could she go alone ?’’ 

The doctor soothed her as: well as: he cae. 
‘She was: delirious,’’ he whispered -te Auntie, 
who, told. me all this afterward. But it was just 
at midnight, that she looked up and: smiled: plea- 
santly,:and said, as if greeting a fellow-voyager, 

** Why, Hugh!” 

And. so she died with a smile on her dips: 

oThe strangest part of my story remains to be 
told, The morning after her death, a servant, at 
the hotel where Mr, Creveland was staying, tried 
to enter his room, but could not. They knocked 
repeatedly, but could get no reply. Finally, be- 
coming alarmed, they forced the door, and found 
him, lying on the hed, quite dead. The doctor 
said he had probably died about midnight.. The 
letter from the doctor at Coldbrook, filled with 
reproaches for his villainy, which was unmasked 
at last, lay on the stand by his bed, and. by it 
was a little bottle containing laudanum. Ex- 
cited: and agitated, as he must have been, by 
the contents of the letter, he might only have 
takem enough to ensure a night’s sleep; he might 
have taken enough to ensure the longer, quieter 
sleep.. No-one knew, or will ever know. No 
one could say, with certainty, that he had com- 
mitted suicide, and the doctor, who attended him 
at Auntie’s, testified that. he had been liable to 
die suddenly, any time ‘since his fall from the 
horse. It was a mystery that could never be 
solved. But ‘the two lives, so strangely blent 
together here, went out together, to-meet the Un- 
known, to meet the strange mystery of the here- 
after.. At the very moment he died, his poor 
victim died, too--and died with his name on‘her 
lips. Were they, as she spoke, meeting to begin 
a new life elsewhere? God grant it ! 

He was buried in the vault of the Gray Stone 
Church, at the western extremity of Creveland 
Park, where so many of the Crevelands sleep. And 
beside the tablet, on which is written his name 
and age, is another, bearing this inscription: 


EDITH RICHARDS CREYVELAND, 
Wire or Huan Ceeveranp, 
Requiescat In Pace, 


I did as Auntie directed me to doin her letter. 
I went home that week, although Mr. and Mrs. 
Lansing seemed loth to have me leave, and urged 
me, again to return soon, with a kindness that 
touched my heart. But the awfulnessof the ter- 
rible tragedy, for so it seemed to me, of these two 
sudden deaths, made me nearly sick, and Llonged } 
for home. 


Claude had written me a hasty note, the day ' 


after his mother’s death.» It was but a few words’ 
for I could see that hg was half wild with the 
shock, and with the added excitement of the 
strangestory. He urged me to:come home as soon 
as: possible, for he said he ‘should feel that he 
was alone in the world, if it were not for me.” 

It .»was at néon, on the day after the double 
funeral, that I,reached Auntie’s. She saw me 
come through the gate, and hurried down the 
flower-bordered path to meet me, greeting me 
with more tenderness than I had ever known her 
to show before. Something had softened her 
wonderfully. 

She did not call Mr. Creveland a “ serpient’”’ 
once, although I told her all, in answer to her 
earnest inquiries, But I did not like to talk of 
this ; for, when I thought of the irreparable in- 
jury he was meditating toward me, my heart 
grew like ice, and I marveled at the strange 
power of love, that had'caused another woman, 
whose whole life he had laid waste, to worship 
him at last. Surely there must have been some 
good, in him, or she could not have done this, I 
said. . 

Auntie told me of the last hours and the death 
of Mrs. Richards, or Mrs. Creveland, as we con- 
stantly forgot to call her. And she talked much 
about Claude; how good and noble he had ap- 
peared through it all. But she said he was jest 
about sick, and she must go over and see him, 
right away afterdinner. And then—forI thought 
it would be wrong to conceal anything from so 
kind a friend—TI told her of my engagement to 
Claude. Her delight at this was unbounded. 
She was usually very undemonstrative, but now 
she rose up, and flung her arms around my neck, 
and kissed me on both cheeks. 

“If I could have made-a feller with my own 
hands,” she said, ‘‘and all his surroundings 
and worldly habits, I couldn’t have fixed on one 
to suit me any neater for you than Claude. Why, 
he suited toa T.’’ “T’’ was always her strongest 
expression of satisfaction with anything. No 
one, by any combjnation of fortunate circum- 
stances, could ever hope to rise higher in her es- 
timation than to a ‘ T.”’ 

Auntie’s unqualified approbation, and her 
warm praises. of Cleude, would have given me 
great delight, had she stopped there. But she 
could not cease talking about it; and at the din- 
ner-table she would constantly commence break- 
ing out in strong expressions of intense satisfac- 
tion, and then glancing at Jane, would cease in- 
stantly, with the effect of driving Jane nearly 
} wild with curiosity. And after Jane bad left the 
room, she commeneed again, instantly, 

‘‘To think that my little girl, that I have 
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always loved so well, should make such a match! 
Why, Claude Riechards—or Claude Creveland, I 
mean—will be as rich as a Jew. He could take 
his, pick amongst the richest in the land. There 
hain’t a girl in the country, amongst. the richest 
and the grandest, but what would jump at the 
chance of marrying, him. And -to think that 
my little girl should be mistress of Creveland 
Hall! Why, it is, almost too good to believe !”’ 

But these words of Auntie’s, although intended 
to give me delight, filled me with a vague dis- 
quiet. We had seemed so near to each other, 
he had seemed so much like a part of my own 
life, that the thought of his wealth had not ap- 
peared like any possible barrier hetween us. 
But now—now Auntie’s words had wakened 
strange fears, vague distrust. 

But my thoughts were interrupted by Aun- 
tie’s next words, delivered with an exceedingly 
embarrassed and conscious manner. / 

“T have got something, myself, that I may as 
well tell you first as last,’’ she said, 

I told her I was all attention, and should be 
glad to listen to “‘ anything that interested her.” 

“Wall, then,’’ said she, ‘‘ come out with me 
to feed the corset.’’ 

It was an invincible habit of Auntie’s to feed 
“the corset” immediately after her own dinner, 
and neither joyful nor sorrowful events were 
sufficient to break up this long-established usage. 
I put on my garden-hat, hanging, as usual, on 
its accustomed nail by the back-door, and Auntie, 
taking her little pail of milk in her hand, put 
on her sun-bonnet, pulling it further, I thought, 
over her face, than I had ever known her to. 
We walked along in silence for a few minutes, 
and then she broke out suddenly, 

*‘I may as well tell you, first as last i 

Here she stopped abruptly, and tried, but 
vainly, to pull the sun-bonnet over her face a 
little further. Three times she got as far in 
her story as this, and stopped. But at last she 
said, with her face perfectly invisible, and her 
voice coming from the depths of gingham, 

“You have got to know it, and I may as well 
tell you, first as last. He brought the news to 
me—Mr. Capelin, you know—of Mr. Creve- 
land’s death; and knowing that she lay dead, 
too, up to the Hall, everything seemed so awful 
and lonesome, that he—I mean—that I You 
know, it was on the age of the evenin’, a thun- 
der-storm a comin’ up—everything seemed so 
dretful and mysterious, and kinder loose and 
uncertain like——- My old clock struck forty 
right there at the time. Everything séemed so 
curious and awful like, that——” 

Here she stopped suddenly again, and I saw 





that she would never get the words out. But 
the spirit of prophecy was upon me, and I took 
up her dropped burden of speech. 

‘* You felt that you were alone, ina great, cold, 
uncertain world ; and when a good man offered 
you the rest. and protection of an honest love, 
you accepted it.’’ 

The sun-bonnet never wavered in the’ least 
from its direct line of straightforwardness, but 
& voice came from the depths again, 

‘* Yes, something like that.’”? And then, in 
rather an apologetic tone, she continued, 

‘‘And I, a bein’ wore out with his traipsin’ 
here, day after day, a makin’ errents, tryin’ to 
borrow everything under the sun and moon, and 
things no earthly woman ever hearn of ——’”’ 

I grasped her hands, and invaded the sun- 
bonnet to kiss her cheek warmly. 

‘* You have my best wishes, Auntie. I know 
you will be happy. He is one of the best men 
I ever knew.” 

‘« He has his properties.”’ 

Her tone was cool as usual, but her returning 
kisses were warm. We had reached the lane 
by this time, and Auntie commenced talking 
about ‘‘ the corset,’ and her ‘garding,’ and 
other secular matters, and said no more about 
Mr. Capelin ; but I could see the light of a new 
happiness in her eyes. 

Later, I learned what his errand had been to 
Auntie’s, when he finally persuaded her to cease 
being ‘‘ balky,’’ and ‘‘ shying off.” It was to 
borrow an iron instrument, to remove stones and 
land-marks. I think Auntie called it a “‘ hand- 
speak.’’ 

After we returned to the house, Auntie pro- 
ceeded to carry out the plan she had spoken of. 
She excused herself for leaving me so soon, but 
said ‘“‘she had laid out to go over there that 
afternoon, for she was afraid Claude was going 
to be bed-sick.”’ 

I told her to go, by all means, and I would 
like to send a little note to him; and she, of 
course, was delighted to take it. I had not an- 
swered his letter to me, for, by some delay, it 
had only reached me the day before I came home. 
But now I wrote him how earnestly and sin- 
cerely my sympathy was with him in his trouble. 
But I added, I could not wait a moment, with- 
out telling him the thoughts that Auntie’s words 
had aroused in my mind. I told him, that when 
he offered himself to me, we were both poor, 
equals in hopeful and loving poverty. But now 
we were not equals; I was poor, and he was 
rich. And he could now, if he so desired, form 
a connection with the highest and proudest in 
the land; and therefore he was free. And, 
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whatever course he took, he ‘‘ might, be;sure I, 
would never blame him, but should, always, ‘as 
now, hold him in tender and loving remem- 
brance.”’ ' 

And what answer did I receive to these words, 
written earnestly and sincerely, 1 know, but not 
without tears ? 

I;was in the garden, trying to forget it all, 
seeking forgetfulness in occupation. I was tying 
up my roses.. The traces of tears ‘were still 
on my face, when I heard a quick ‘step beliind 
me, and immediately after I felt an arm thrown 
around me. Looking up, I saw—what blessed 
me through all my years since—Claude’s true, 
tender, faithful: eyes, as full of love'as ever. 

“Did you think, darling,” he said; ‘that 
riches could make any difference? That I could 
love you less, because I have inherited Creveland } 
Hall?) That I'am not: the prouder, because I} 
can make you mistress of it? Oh! my love, 





my love, how could you, even for a monient, 
think I was mercenary ?”’ 

His arm was still around my waist, my head 
was on his shoulder, when we heard the click 
of the gate, and Claude, vexed, man-like, turned 
around, with a frown, at the interruption, while 
I busied myself, hurriedly, with tying up my 


flowers again. But it was only Auntie, and 
Claude’s frown changed to smiles, as he advanced 
to greet her, and to ask for her blessing. 

“To think,’’ Auntie said, as we sat together, 
late in the evening, ‘that I went to the Hall, 
expectin’ to find Claude bed-siek, and had my 
walk, like an old fool, for my’ pains. Sly fel- 
low!”’ and she shook her finger at him, “that 
stole off after somebody else.”’ 





The Hall has been remodeled into a perfect 
bower of beauty, and there are two little, rest- 
less forms, that flit through the winding gal- 
leri¢s, and make the lofty rooms ring with their 
gay voices, almost startling, I am afraid, the 
grim knights in armor, with their happy laugh- 
ter. There is another picture hanging now by 
the side of Hugh 'Creveland’s. Not the white- 
faced, gloomy woman, that we remembered, but 
a bright, beautiful, girlish face, painted ‘from an 
ivory miniature, that'Claude found in Mr. Creve- 
land’s desk. Little Edith will tell strangers, 

“That is my own grandma, that I was named 
for ; my own papa’s mother.” 

‘Auntie Capelin ‘is the children’s special de- 
light.’ To spend a day with her, to be petted 
by her and her husband, and the faithful Jane, 
who still lives with her, is happiness enough for 
them. ‘And Auntie would deeply resent it, 
should anyone hint that there is now, or ever 
was, in ‘any portion of the globe, two other chil- 
dren that even distantly approached these in 
perfection. 

Auntie is hale and happy, and makes a cozy, 
comfortable home for her husband. And he, 
out of the depths of his content, still, as of old, 
finds food ‘for philosophical reflection. When- 
éver I see him, he never fails to say to me, in a 
confidential tone, 

“Curious, hain’t it? Who'd think, to see 
her now, drawin’ so stiddy in the harness, 
movin’ right straight along, straight as a string, 
and happy as you please. Who would ever sup- 
pose that she used to shy off so, and beso balky? 
Curious !”’ 

THE END. 
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Way is it that the friends we love, 
On fleetest pinions fly ; 

And hopes we cherish in our youth, 
Wither so soon, and die? 

Why is it that each joy of life 
Is but a passing breath— 

An evanescent foam that breaks 
Upon the sea of death ? 


Why is it that the lovely rose, 
That blooms in fragrance sweet, 
Is scattered by the careless wind, 
And crushed beneath our feet? 
Its perfume, which we erst inhaled, 
From ‘midst the crimson leaves, 
Has disappeared ; and on its stalk 
His web the spider weaves. 
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Why melt:the Winter's driven snow 
Before sweet Spring’s soft sun? 

Why are the dew-drops drawn away, 
‘When morn has just begun ? 

Why burst the bubbles, which so bright 
Sail through the vapory air? 

Why do the sweetest flowers die, 
Though fed with tenderest care? 


Why is it thus?—Oh ! blooming rose, 
And all life’s magic spell! 

And dew-drop bright, and bubble frail, 
The reason canst thou tell? 

Know, then, that all that earth bedecks, 
Or on its breast doth lie, 

Was born for Time—and at His beck, 
Must fade away, and die? 





THAT SUMMER AT RICHFIELD. 


BY KATHARINE WARE. 


Ir was ‘‘a regular Down-Easter,” as we call 
our great snow-storms in New York. So, Mrs. 
Hall—my Cousin Fanny—and T, sat contentedly, 
after lunch, before the blazing, soft coal-fire. 
I was idly looking over the photograph-book, 
while Fanny ate an orange. 

* Oh! who’s that?” I exclaimed, eagerly, at 
the sight of a young girl, looking back at me 
over her shoulder, with the sauciest, most pi- 
quant face imaginable. 

Fanny tipped her chair forward to see. 

“That’s Emily Van Buren,”’ she answered. 
“My mate at school, and dearest friend ever 
since. Splendid girl, too! Clever, and warm- 
hearted, and generous to a fault. Poor Emily ! 
What a romantic, heart-rending time she did 
have! The nights I’ve lain awake, out of pure 
sympathy in her love affairs! My own never 
gave me half the trouble.” 

“T hope they turned out well.” 

“Depends on what you call well. Suppose I 
tell you the story, and let you judge for yourself. 

“The first piece of news,’’ began Fanny, ‘‘ that 
Theard on returning home, after my wedding- 
trip from Europe, was that Emily was engaged 
toCalvin Hard. We were living at A , then, 
and directly opposite the Van Burens. I never 
was more astounded. He had cared for her a 
long time, so at last she had consented, though 
Iwas sure she did not really love him. Her 
family had talked her into it. He was so cold, 
80 dull, and narrow-minded, and in figure tall, 
stiff, and thin, with a pale, drab face; hair, eyes, 
and complexion, all of one color. But there were 
excuses to be made for her. Her home was not 
a happy one, for father and mother, though high 
in social position, were constantly giving her to 
understand that they considered an unmarried 
girl as a failure in life; nay, more, as an actual 
burden and expense. 

‘Well, Emily was to be married in October. 
She looked pale and thin. So, when, in July, 
James and I went to Richfield Springs, we per- 
suaded her father to let her go with us. That’s 
eight years ago, before the railroad to Richfield 
wasopened. Emily anticipated so much pleasure, 
that she talked of it all the way up. Yet what 
should she do, the very first night, but have a 
terrible attack of pleurisy. Her room luckily 


opened into ours. James rushed out te get a! 





doctor. The landlord told him that there was a 
skilful, well-known physician from Philadelphia 
in the house, Dr. Lambert. I can see him now,” 
said Fanny. staring into the fire, ‘as he stood, 
with his quiet, professional air; and poor Emily, 
with her magnificent hair tossed over the pillow, 
her face as white as the sheet, while she moaned 
and gasped for breath. The gray morning light 
was stealing into the room before Dr. Lambert 
ventured to leave, and then he left his patient 
under the influence of opiates. For days, poor 
Emily could not leave her room; for weeks, Dr. 
Lambert, as her physician, was watching over 
her, lest she should expose herself to drafts; for- 
bidding her to dance, and ordering her quietly into 
the house when she was promenading on a damp 
evening. Emily used to pout, and rebel, and tell 
him that he was ‘a tyrant ;’ but she liked it for 
all that, I began, at last, to think.’’ 

‘¢ He was very nice then ?’’ I interrupted. 

‘Nice!’ echoed Fanny. ‘‘ He was one of the 
most accomplished and elegant men I have ever 
met. He looked about thirty-five, was of medium 
height, erect, and full of vigor. His face was 
not handsome, but it was refined and very strong. 
Everything gave you the impression of a tre- 
mendous reserve of force in him ; his quiet, gray 
eyes, brimming with humor, as they were at 
times; his full, manly voice; his easy stride. 
He had, to a wonderful degree, that personal mag- 
netism—Calvin Hard had the least—that. mys- 
terious, irresistible something, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic between the men who 
lead and those who follow. Here, then, was one 
who combined just those qualities to which Emily 
was most susceptible. He was the hero of her 
dreams in flesh and blood! What could she do, 
thrown into almost hourly intercourse with him ? 
Could a musician stop his ears if Beethoven was 
playing tohim? And the attraction was mutual. 
Something in me seemed always to respond per- 
fectly to the other. I noticed this when Dr. Lam- 
bert was reading to us. The very thing that 
aroused Emily’s attention, was always what most 
struck him. And they both had such a keen 
sense of humor. That was another bond of sym- 
pathy. The swift, almost imperceptible glances 
of amusement, that I’ve seen those two telegraph 
across the room to each other, the moment any- 
thing droll or grotesque appeared ! 
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“I noticed, too, that, great as the pleasure he 
took in her society, he guarded carefully against 
any appearance of flirtation. If Emily, going to 
her room to dress, found there a box of lovely 
flowers for her hair, I, too, had the same. If, at 
breakfast, a delicate dish of fresh trout or game 
beside her plate met her astonished eyes, I fared 
equally well. His fees to the head-cook must 
have been tremendous! If a package of new 
books, or a magazine, was sent to him, they were 
at Emily's disposal, or at mine the same. He 
and James, who had become fast friends, were 
always getting up delightful drives and excur- 
sions forus. I began to build in my own mind— 
what, under the circumstances, I suppose I had 
no business to do—the finest castles in Spain, 
where Emily and the Doctor reigned in bliss, 
and where the very name of Hard was unknown. 
Poor castles! How they came down with a crash, 
one day! I was dressing for a moonlight sail. To 
keep James from scolding me for being late, I 
kept up a chatter while butioning my boots. 

“ «How nice our little square parties are, James, 
dear!’ I said. ‘And don’t Emily and Dr. Lam- 
bert go together like cup and saucer?’ ‘H'm!’ 
says he, putting on his gloves. ‘I think they do; 


but it’s not best for a cup to have two saucers. 


If I were Mr. Hard, I think I should object to 
saucer numbertwo. However, I suppose it’s all 
right. Emily understands herself, no doubt, and 
the Doctor’s safe, being married.’ ‘ Married! 
What do you mean?’ I exclaimed, turning to 
look at my husband. ‘Why, of course he is,’ 
James answered, coolly. ‘I wonder I hadn’t 
spoken of it before. But I thought yuu knew it. 
Everybody does, and no doubt the Doctor him- 
self thinks you do.’ ‘I don’t, then,’ I answered, 
emphatically, sitting down with one boot in my 
hand. ‘ Be so kind as to tell me what. you, and 
everybody—but Emily and me—know.’ 

“ He plunged his hands down into his pockets, 
planting himself, in the attitude of Punch’s 
‘ badgered witness,’ infrontof me, ‘Now, then,’ 
he said. ‘The Doctor was married, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, when he was twenty- 
five, toa young lady in Philadelphia. There was 
insanity in her family on beth sides of the house; 
but her husband was kept in ignorance of this 
fact. In a few months it developed itself, and 
on the very anniversary of their wedding-day, 
the poor man had to take her toa lunatic asylum; 
and there she has remained, hopelessly insane, 
ever since, and that was a dozen years ago.’ 
‘ What a frightful thing!’ said I. ‘And how could 
he ever get over it so?’ ‘It did all but kill him 
at ‘first,’ said James, in his sympathy, sitting 
down by me. ‘ For years he went nowhere, ex- 





cept on professional business ; only plunged day 
and night into work, as some men take to whisky 
in misery. Then, I suppose, he got used to it, 
and accepted it’ as inevitable. A gentleman, 
speaking of him yesterday, said he had borne it 
nobly and irreproachably; but he was more 
cheerful, and like his old self, this summer, than 
he had ever been since.’ ‘ But is there no hope, 
James?’ ‘None. It is ~onfirmed melancholia, 
almost idiocy now. . But her health is perfect in 
other respects, and she is as likely to live to be 
a hundred, more likely, than any of us.’ ‘ Dread- 
ful! said I, ‘ And of the two, I pity him more.’ 

‘¢ Well, we went on our sail,” continued Fanny, 
after pausing for a long breath. ‘But as I 
watched Emily and the Doctor rowing together 
in the moonlight, with murmurs of low talk, 
sometimes grave, sometimes gay, but always in 
accord, I sat silent in the stern of the boat, and 
could have cried. 

**T told Emily that night. She was not easy 
to read sometimes, and whether it was secretly 
a shock to her or not, I could not tell. I noticed 
that she kept her face carefully in shadow. She 
only said, in a low voice, ‘I knew there was 
something. He. reins himself in so suddenly, 
sometimes, when we are alone together. In his 
very gayest moods, a fit of the deepest depres- 
sion will come over him, and he will be ‘¢risée, 
and silent, till I myself begin to feel as if some 
terrible weight were crushing me, as well as 
him, 

‘¢T was the most faithful, unwearied of chape- 
rones; for though I, myself, had the most entire 
faith in both of them, the tabbies, I knew, soon 
were beginning to watch them with their slan- 
derous eyes, ‘ James,’ said I, ‘I wish, from my 
heart, we had never come here with Emily, Let 
us go away.’ But he was stupid about such 
things; all men are, ‘It was just a romanti¢e 
notion of mine,’ he said. The fact was, he was 
having a good time, and wanted to stay. 

«« But the end came at last. One suffocating 
day, the two gentlemen took us, in a barouche, 
over to Otsego Lake, for a breath of cool air, 
and a row at sunset. Afterwards we had a trout 
supper, in the neat, breezy, little inn-parlor, 
with its doors and windows opening on to the 
rippling lake, and the mountain walls of verdure 
that encircleit. I had determined to throw care 
to the winds, for that day, at least. Everybody 
was in the wildest spirits; and Emily and the 
Doctor kept up a perfect fire of wit across the 
table, amid peals of laughter from all. She was 
so pretty, I could not take my eyes off her, with 
her piquant head, and animated gestures; a blue 
bow tucked cequettishly into her bright, chest- 
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nut hair; her round, full form ina white came 
bric morning-dress, turned slightly away from 
her softest and whitest of throats. Suddenly, 
up dashes a buggy, with a span of horses, to the 
door, and a tall, thin, drab man, in a gray tra- 
veling suit, gets out. Emily turned pale to her 
very lips, as she rose to meet him. ‘Ah! Cal- 
vin, this is a surprise,’ she cried; ‘When did 
you come?’ Not one word of welcome could 
she force from her lover, Then she introduced 
Dr. Lambert. But Hard only bowed frigidly. 
‘ Arrived at Richfield two hours ago,’ said he to 
Emily, turning his back on the Doctor, and tak- 
ing the seat beside her, at table. ‘They told 
me I should find you here, in pleasant com- 
pany’—this last in a low, significant tone, that 
told that the tabbies had made the most of their 
time. ‘I shall stay over Sunday, though I can 
hardly spare the time from business. Business 
before pleasure, is my motto, you know.’ 

“ With this new, discordant element, all bright- 
ness vanished from our party. In vain did the 
Doctor talk his very best—and he was a charm- 
ing raconteur—and James and I vie with each 
other to see which should appear merriest. Cal- 
vin’s glum silence would have quenched Sancho 
Panza himself. Emily’s face grew sadder every 
moment. If she had never realized before the 
fatal mistake of her engagement, I felt that she 
did now. And it takes the courage of a martyr 
to rectify such mistakes in a. case like hers. I 
wondered if she would be brave enough before 
it would be forever too late; for, you see, Octo- 
ber was so near. 

“They brought, soon after dinner, our ba- 
rouche to the door, and the buggy, which, of 
course, Emily was te return in. How I pitied 
her when I thought of the terrible ten-mile tete- 
a-tete with her sullen lover, that was before her. 
They started first. Dr. Lambert stood, with a 
strangely thoughtful face, watching them till 
they were out of sight; théen turned away, with 
& heavy sigh. ‘So that is the man she is to 
marry. God help her!’ said he: ‘Amen!’ said 
I, fervently, and our eyes met. 

“We all reached the -hotel together. But 
though it was ¢ Hop Night,’ and the great, bril- 
liantly-lighted parlor was full of dancers, Emily, 
pale as death, never even glanced at it, but went 
straight to her room. 

“I think it was nearly morning before she 
went to bed. I felt the thunder-storm in the 
air, and could not sleep myself, and: long after 
midnight, when I glanced: out of my window, I 
saw, by the moonlight, Dr. Lambert pacing rest- 
lessly back and forth on the deserted piazza, 
his hands behind him, his head bowed down. 





‘“* When I was ready for breakfast, Emily an- 
swered my knock without opening the door. 
‘I have a terrible headache; I am not going 
down,’ she said. At table, Calvin Hard’s seat, 
next hers, was also vacant. Said the waiter, 
‘The gentleman had an early breakfast; but 
didn’t eat nothin’; and he went in the first 
stage.’ James and I exchanged meaning looks. 
‘If the engagement is broken,’ said he, when 
the waiter had gone, ‘I pity Emily. The Van 
Burens: will never forgive Dr. Lambert, either, 
for Calvin Hard is said to be worth at least half 
amillion.’ ‘She has done right, and I am hear- 
tily glad of it!’ said I, too much excited to taste 
a mouthful. 

‘« After our breakfast, which was very late 
that morning, I was sitting by myself on the 
piazza. From the parlor, where the band was 
playing, came the plaintive, delicious notes of 
Sehumann’s ‘Trauweree,’ which chimed well 
with my thoughts. Suddenly alow, husky voice 
at my side, said, ‘ Mrs. Hall!’ I turned, amazed, 
when I found it was Dr. Lambert’s. His face 
was full of strong: emotion. He extended his 
hand. ‘I have come to bid you good-bye. My 
trunk is already on the stage,’ he said. 

‘‘T knew why. he was going, and I could not 
urge him to stay. I felt that he spoke only the 
truth, when he said, earnestly, ‘I have done 
wrong; I have stayed too long. My conscience 
has been telling me to go, but the happiness of 
seeing her every day was so great, the tempta- 
tion to keep it a little longer so strong. May 
God forgive me! Now Iam going back to my 
duty, and to my tread-mill life.’ As he said 
this, he set his lips like stone. I murmured 
heartfelt words of sympathy and friendship, 
but I think he hardly heard me. ‘Will you 
take my farewell to her? he said, at last, in a 
lower tone; ‘and tell her, that if I never see 
her again’—he stopped, then went on with 
an effort—‘I shall always thank her for her 
frank friendship. Ioweto her the very brightest 
hours in a life that has not had too many in it.’ 

‘Then he wrung my hand, and turned away. 
I stooped down and kissed « Baby,’ to hide my 
tears. By-and-bye, I went to Emily’s room. 
Her face showed that she had been going through 
so much, that I trembled for her, when I told 
her Dr. Lambert had gone, and gave her his 
message. She did not say one word, but great 
tears filled her eyes, and she hid her face in 
the pillows. I caressed her without speaking, 
till she held up her left hand to me significantly. 
Then I saw that her engagement-ring was gone. 
‘You have given it back?’ I asked. ‘ Yes, last 
night, when we were driving. Oh, Fanny 
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she, exclaimed, vehemently, throwing her arms , Paradise; for she was not sick a'day. And when 


round me, while her eyes flashed with @ fire that 
startled me—‘ Oh! Fanny, at least I can thank 
Dr. Lambert that I have learned, in time, the 
danger there is in marrying a maw you do not 
care for; that some day you may wake up, 
and find that there isa man’ whom you love !” 

*« But, Fanny, how did Calvin bear it?’ I asked. 

My cousin looked at me earnestly. I knew 
she was reading my thoughts. 

“(He was very angry and bitter against her, 
Kate, for awhile. »One could hardly expect any- 
thing else, you know. It’s no little thing to break 
an engagement. But, dear me, a man doesn’t 
die of it. In six months he married a pretty 
little widow, and ‘lived happily ever after,’ as 
the story-books say. 

“* Poor Emily it was, who had: the hardest time 
after all.. Her family made her life wretched for 
her. Then her father died, and, to everybody’s 
surprise, left his estate heavily encumbered. I 
think Emily was: glad, when she found that she 
had got to choose between going away to support 
herself, or staying idly at home, with grinding 
economy. Of course, it was like her to cheose 
the former, with eagerness. ‘ Work and inde- 
pendence forever!’ she wrote me. She drew ex- 
quisitely ; it was her great accomplishment. By 
Jameés’s advice, she came to New York—we were 
living here then—and learned wood-engraving 
In time, she became very skilful, and was able 


to support herself handsomely. She lived a very. 


quiet, industrious life, with an aunt of hers here, 
and did not care to visit at all, except at our 
house. I used to tell her, sometimes, that I 
wished I could see some of her bright, coquet- 
tish ways come back. ‘You never will,’ she 
would answer, soberly. ‘I feel sometimes, Fanny, 
as if I were a hundred!’ But that was non- 
sense, for she was barely twenty-seven, and with 
her perfect health, had never been prettier or 
more attractive in her life. 

‘When we went abroad last year, and pro- 
posed her going with us, I was delighted: to see 
with what zest she entered into the plan. The 
voyage, which to me was Purgatory, to ‘her was 





| I lay groaning in my berth, she and Col. Gade 


were pacing the deck together by the hour, exult- 
ing in’ the roll and toss of the sea. Every day 
she grew more like her old, sparkling self. Col. 
Gade was a young Prussian officer, whom James 
introduced to. her on the second day out. His 
uncle—a wealthy banker in New York—was an 
old. friend of my husband’s. The Colonel was 
talland handsome, with frank, honest, blue eyes ; 
warm-hearted, brave; und good. And he had 
the most charming manners. He had been 
traveling in this country for his health, and was 
now returning to his ‘home’ in Berlin. Emily's 
German was bad, but, as he laughingly told her, 
his English was worse. He besought her to 
teach him, and the merry, musical little laughs 
she gave at his blunders, seemed to afford him in- 
finite pleasure. I think ‘he fell in love with her 
from the. very first.. His polite, foreign ways, 
and thé entertainment ‘their lessons afforded, 
made her receive his attentions at first with a 
frank pleasure, that deepened into another feel- 
ing by slow degrees. 

‘¢ When we were in Paris, Col. Gade was with 
us constantly. “After that, we separated. But 
when we arrived in Berlin, the first person to 
greet us at the hotel, was our handsome Colonel. 
It was one of those sudden, romantic affairs, that 
just take one off one’s feet. I never cared for 
foreigners, or‘approved of foreign matches. Yet, 
in six weeks after we came to Berlin, I was pre- 
sent at Emily’s marriage, and I kissed her glow- 
ing cheek, with a heart full of joy, at the bright 
futare before her. 

‘The young couple went to Switzerland for 
their wedding journey. Two days ago, I had 
such a bright, charming letter from her! I really 
don’t think you could’ find a happier wife in all 
Berlin, than Emily Gade.” 

‘¢ And Dr. Lambert ?’’ I asked. 

Fanny’s voice trembled ‘a little. 

‘* He died, last fall, in Philadelphia, of typhus 
fever, caught in a hospital for poor children, to 
which he had been'the generous patron, as well 
as chief-on the visiting staff, for years.” 
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Frow, streamlet, flow, 
Wild winds are sighing; 
Wave, lilies, wave, 
Some one is dying. 


Shine, stars, shine, 
On the rose weeping ; 


RGE. 


Hush, night-bird, hush, 
Some one is sleeping. 


Rest, heart, rest, 
Thou wilt waken never ; 


Rise, soul, rise, 
Thou art free forever. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 373, 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A stnvAnr came out upon the verandah, 
solemnly approached: the mistress of the house, 
and as solemnly announced that dinner was 
served. 

Mrs. Cameron had already dropped her hus- 
band’s arm, in high displeasure at his last speech, 
and moved away from him with as much’ ma- 
jesty as lies within the compass of four feet 
six, broadened into very generous proportions. 
Sweeping up the verandah; she approached the 
young couple that had been the cause of all this 
discussion. 

“Mr. Cole, though we are Americans, the 
laws of lineal precedence are not altogethcr un- 
known to ‘some of us, at least. Pray, give me 
yourarm. The seat at my right hand belongs 
w you by right.” 

Cole smiied ; he could not help it: The im- 
pressive gravity with which this speech was de- 
livered made it too ridiculous for résistance, for 
with it she gave a cutting glance at Dana, who 
mme'sauntering up to the group, wita Edith by 
his side. 

After arranging her purple draperies to their 
full trailing length, she placed her hand, gin- 
gerly, on ‘Cole’s arm, and proceeded with the 
programme. 

“Mr. Dana will lead Miss Cameron to the 
table. Mr. Cameron, you will see to Edith 
Church. After forcing such incongruities upon 
us, you are bound to carry them out. Now, Mr. 
Cole.” 

Cole offered his arm with a graceful bend of 
the head, and the procession, thus solemnly ar- 
Tanged, moved toward the dining-room. 

There, surrounded by the glitter of plate, the 
flash of crystal, and an oppressive abundance of 
flowers, Mrs. Cameron, with a glorious con- 
sciousness of high position, led the conversation, 
which, in 80 small a party, could not be made 
general. But notwithstanding her high state, 
she was more than once ruthlessly interrupted 
by her daughter, who seized upon her right of 
speech in fragments, and just escaped turning 
the opinions of her august mamma into ridicule 
before her guests. 


Notwithstanding the adroit flattery of Cole, 
the good-natured tact of Dana, and the gentle 
efforts ef Edith Church, an unpleasant collision 
of opinions jarred through the party more than 
once, but was dexterously carried off in com- 
monplaces, until the dessert was on the table. 
Then Hester took the lead with spirit. ‘« Musie,’”’ 
she said, was her grand passion; the opera her 
earthly heaven. She longed to get back to the 
city, because «the musical season was opening 
with sueh‘brilliancy. Every day spent at Heath 
House she felt to be the loss of a great pleasure. 

*¢ An exquisite pleasure,’’ broke in the mamma, 
sententiously. ‘* But we must endure the pri- 
vation until it is Mr. Cameron’s will to move. 
He has novidea of the craving for sweet sounds 
which haunts a soul to whom the genius of song 
is an inheritance, such as Ilester imbibes from 
her maternal ancestors.” 

*« She does not know one note from another,”’ 
said Hester, in a laughing whisper, to Dana.. ‘I 
wish somebody would stop her absurd. pre- 
tences.” 

Dana listened with reproving gravity ; but the 
yeung lady’ possessed so little of sensitive tact, 
that she went on, speai:ing aloud, 

«At this rate, you will make me a double 
heiress, mamma. I never fancied that genius 
was @ portion of my inheritance.’’ 

«¢ Because modesty in our family accompanies 
genius. ‘But I can assure you that one of the 
finest voices I ever heard belonged to my—my— 
to’a distant relative of mine.’’ 

‘It was ‘seldom that Mrs. Cameron broke down 
in het speech, but just then she faltered, stopped, 
and turned crimson; then, chaneing to look 
at the banker,'she saw that he was pale, to the 
lips. Quick as thought he turned, the subject, 
and asked Cole if he had ever met La Costa, the 
new prima-donna, abroad. 

“Yes, Cole had witnessed her triumphs at 
Paris, Viérind, and London. La Costa was & 
wonderful woman, and sure to carry everything 
before her in New York.” 
~ Cole said all this naturally, and with the care- 
less ease of 2 man who feels at liberty to blame 


‘ or praise a public character at his pleasure ; but 
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his words served to arouse Miss Cameron’s cu- 
riosity into enthusiasm. 

‘Oh! papa,’’ she said, ‘‘ we must be sure to 
go the first night.” 

‘Very well,’ answered Mr. Cameron, plea- 
santly. ‘‘ We will attend to it.’’ 

‘* Our own box for the season, Mr. Cameron,’’ 
said the hostess, with emphasis. ‘I cannot 
permit a daughter of mine to appearin any 
other way, especially when the head of the 
house—the heads of two houses, as one might 
say—are present. You representing the Came- 
rons, and I the Warners; the honors of both 
houses. uniting in the person of our daughter. 
Our own box, remember, Mr. Cameron. If, as 
usual, you have invited any other person, that 
invitation must be revoked, for I shall be pre- 
sent,’’ 

‘The box is at your disposal,’’ answered Mr. 

Cameron, so accustomed to his wife’s ostentatious 
pretension, that he had ceased to blush at it, 
even when she coupled his really great name 
with the Warners, who had been his pensioners 
since he first took their daughter from the leaky 
shelter of her father’s roof, and made that father 
master of a farm he had first tilled, as a hired 
man. 
** Do not forget,’’ said the lady, ‘‘and order 
extra easy-chairs to be brought in;. for there will 
be fiveof us. Mr. Cole:and Mr. Dana. will, of 
course, join my party. We shall have room for 
no more.” 

Cole bowed, and murmured an acceptance, while 
Mrs. Cameron pointed her remark by a severe 
and steady look at the burning face of Edith 
Church. 

Before Dana could curb his resentment, and 
force himself to answer, Cameron gave a sweep- 
ing glance around the table, and said, with an 
unusual ring of authority in his voice, 

«Sis, my dear! You have made a mistake. 
Our party will be six, if Mr. Dana cares to go.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron shot a glance across; the table, 
that made Edith Church ‘shrink in her chair. 
Then she bent her head, and whiepered to Cole, 

*< You see what I am compelled to endure!” 

Cole gave her a side look, which she accepted 
as sympathy, and busied himself with the fruit 
upon his plate, while Dana answered gravely, 
that he should be happy to complete the party 
on La Costa’s opening night. 

Then Mrs. Cameron arose with a great rustle 
of drapery, and spreading her fan, marshaled 
her guests into the drawing-room, Miss Church 
and Dana, however, lost their way in the pro- 
gress, and wandered off into the grounds, which 
gave great offence to the lady, who called her 








husband to a sharp account for sanctioning such 
want of respect to the head of the house. 

While she was speaking, all the younger por- 
tion of heraudience had disappeared. Cole saun- 
tered out on the verandah, and Hester stepped 
boldly throughthe French window, with the lace 
shawl gathered over her head and shoulders, as 
if to challenge the young man for a walk. Cole 
understood the situation at once, and accepted 
the challenge with that strange smile in his eyes, 
which no one as yet understood. 

When Mrs, Cameron found herself alone with 
her husband, the vials of her wrath were opened 
upon him, 

‘“‘Mr. Cameron, if anything could surprise 
me, I should be.astonished! Do you really in- 
tend to take that girl to the opera with myself and 
Miss Cameron? I endured the idea while we 
were at table; but now, sir, I ask you again, do 
you mean it ?’”’ 

Mr. Cameron.had seated himself with discre- 
tion on. a lounge. some distance from his wife, 
and was preparing himself for a quiet after-din- 
ner sleep. When her abrupt question fell like 
grape-shot upon him, he was quietly arranging 
the, cushions to his fancy. This done, he drew 
forth a fine white handkerchief from his pocket, 
and spread it over his face. Then, and not till 
then, did that question get a reply. 

** Yes, my dear; [ mean it!’’ 

** You mean toinsult me, and mine, then! You 
mean to drag us down in the face of the whole 
world! You mean to rear your own child, my 
child, witha creature picked up from the gutter ?”’ 

“No, not the gutter, my dear,”’ said the old 
gemtleman, from under the screen of his hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘She was nursed, you know, by the 
same woman who took care of Hester, and was 
of about as good,blood, I fancy.” 

‘¢ Mr. Cameron !’’ shrieked the lady. 

‘‘ Mrs, Cameron!’’ murmured the gentleman, 
rather sleepily. 

“‘Howdare you? That girl—that waif—that— 
that—— Oh! this is too much!” 

‘* What did you observe, my dear?” 

“‘T observed, sir, that no woman that ever 
lived would bear the indignities that you heap 
on me,”’ 

$¢ Oh }”” 

«« And I furthermore observe, that this Church 
girl shall leave my house.” 

“Of course,” answered the voice from under 
the handkerchief. ‘* We shall all go to the city 
before long.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron dashed. her fan down on the arm 
of her chair, and broke it into half a dozen pieces. 

“There, sir, you have done it at last! I knew 
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you would,’’ she cried, looking down upon’ the 
“yuin she had» male.’ “Of course you’ couldn’t 
rest till the best fan’ I dwned was broken.” 

«‘ But, my dear, Iam doing my utmost to went, ? 
said the bland, sleepy voice. 

“TIndeéd,’ TI’ 8uppdse *you'' mean to insinuate 
that I keep’youfrom it, “I, who ami ‘an eternal 
“victim of your injustice. ‘Rest! | As if'@ man with 
‘your conscience ‘weighing him ey éver could 
rest ! p? 

“ Exactly: Tt’ is difficult,” murmured ' the 
voice. ‘‘ Very difficult.” ; 


« But ‘ydu may as well ~uhaerianil this first as: 


last. Mr. ‘Cameron; I am’ determined to have 
this girl out of my family. _Her qndast this 
day has decided me.” fe 

No answer ‘camie, but 'the man on the couch 
changed hjs position ‘restleesly. 
'a6She is this ‘moment with 'Mr.: Dana. Her 
next effort will be against that other young gen- 
tleman. As if he’would notice*her!’’ 

“T should think not.’’ 

These words came’ itidistinctly';but the slum- 
berous ‘sound’ provoked the woman. more than 
sarcasm would have done. She started up; sat 


down again, and clutched the cushioned arm of 
her chair'with both hands. 
“On one thing? I'am determined,” she said. 


‘Edith Church shall leave this house, or I will.” 

Mr. Canieron drew the handkerchief from his 
head, and sat upright on the couch. © His face 
was quiet, but there was something in his eyes 
that made the woman cringe. - She had seen it 
once or twice before in her life. 

“Mrs. Cameron,’ he said) very calmly, but 
with the firmness of iron in his'voice, ‘«I have 
made my will; and left a modest independence to 
Edith. Another word of this;‘and she shall’ go 
share and share alike with my own daughter.” 

Having said this, the old gentleman drew the 
handkerchief over his face again. 


CHAPTER, XX. 

Evita Cavrom had ‘not deserved the censure 
heaped upon her'by Mrs. Cameron: No inten- 
tion of joining Dana had entered ‘her mind, when 
she hurried, like a shadow, fromthe’ dining- 
room, and fled into the old-fashioned garden, as 
the only place where she could be certain of soli- 
tude. “Wounded in her pride, stung with’ the 
worst insults -put'upon her, she onty!desired to 
be alone ~“y the a of this fresh ore sf 
tion. 

There was an’ wheient summer-house in the gar- 
den, overrun withastraggling old grape-vine, that 
went on bearing fruit in spite of the neglect that 

Vor. LXXI.—29 


¢ had: fallen to its share with the rest of the garden. 
Here Edith concealed herself, for concealment 
was all she sought at’ that moment; and once 
under the shelter of the grape-leaves; she gave 
way to’ the’ tears that had been kept back with 
such burning pain at the dinner-table. 

What had she done? In what way. had she 
offended ‘Mrs; Cameron, that her pride, her very 
self-respect, should be so wounded before stran- 


3 gers?’ This had never happened before-in the 


presence of Mr. Cameron. ' His quiet power had 
always been a protection to her until now. ‘What 
had she done, that some stray gieams of pleasure 
might not pass her way without bringing a sting 
of insult with them? Were they: offended be- 
cause Mr. ‘Dana had given her a little attention ? 
‘Could they not understand, as she did—oh, how 
keenly—that it was because of the compassion 
their own treatment had aroused in his generous 








nature?! Did they grudge her the humiliating 
boon of his pity? At any rate, she could weep 
freely in the old grapé-arbor, and that was a re- 
lief. : No one could ‘see ‘how deeply her feelings 
had been wounded. The old white rose-bush at 
the entrance of the arbor would shelter her with 
its branches, though the’ whiteness of its blossom 
season had passed long ago. Thé scraggy old 
vine dropped its purple clusters overhead with 
an abundance that defied the neglect that had 
fallen upon it. No one eared to gather the fruit 
in its prime, because richer and rarer kinds had 
superceded it.in the newer gardens. Like her- 
self, everything there’ seemed put aside and 
crowded out of the luxurious life in-doors, 
Edith leaned her head against the back of the 
weather-beaten rustic seat, which had been dis- 
carded from some ‘more favored place, and wept 
such bitter tears as few girls of her age ever 
know. It seeméd as if these people had given 
her all the refinements of education, and those 
dainty tastes which the wealthy can alone enjoy, 


.$merely that they might be used as instruments 


of torture... “That had she done, that the woman 
she had been taught. to look upon as a mother, 
should hecome the'celd and crafty tyrant of her 
life? What evil influence had fallen on Hester, 
her school-mate and friénd, that she, also, should 
seem to take pleasure in her toil and her humilia- 
tion? How lonely and sad she felt. . How her 
cheeks burned asishe thought of the one glance 
Dan® had cast upon her face, which, from sudden 
pallor, had turned to flame under a consciousness 
of his»pity f «| 

“ Ohj if Dhadanywhereto go! If I had any 
one to help nie !’’ she sobbed, in the bitterness of 
her grief. ' «‘ Eyen: Sarah Weed would not take 
me! Iam sure. could teach, or do something ; 
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but how am 1 to find the way? .Ah, me!, how 
helpless Iam !’’ 

A rustling of the: leaves disturbed. her. . She 
started and looked ground, with. tears still trem- 
bling in hher great brown eyes. .A,man, was in 
the garden. She.could; hear the sweep of the 
glowing chrisanthemums, felling back to their 


place as some one passed through them. A ser-. 
vant, no doubt, for what.other person, was likely | 


to visit that garden? : Fearing to be seen or heard, 
Edith held her breath, and) slowly wiped. the 
tears from. her face. The steps came nearer. 
The old white rose-bush was shaken by the touch 
of ahand. Then the entrance tothe arbor, was’ 
darkened, and Mr: Dana ‘came in. 

There was no. chance of escape for’ the, girl, 
though she started up and attempted it: Why 
had this man pursued her? | Was it not, enough 
that he had witnessed her humiliation ? 

She stood up, leaning one hand on the back of 
the garden-seat, with the look of a hunted ani- 
mal in her eyes. -But:she saw, at once, that the 
man had not expected to find her there; for he 
drew back ‘a pace, on seeing her, and a flush of 
crimson swept his forehead. 

“T did not know—TI did not expect to find any 
one here |’? he said, after a moment’s hesitation. 
** This old garden:used to be a haunt of mine 
when it was the best on the place, and I some- 
times come here for the sake of old times. Isee 
they let the ld: grape-vine spread itself yet. 
Would it be theft if I gathered a cluster ?’’ 

Dana did not wait for the answer, but, drag- 
ging down a branch of the vine, laden ‘so heavily 
with the purple fruit, that it drooped: low, and 
twisted one or two clusters off with his hands. 

‘I can remember when they were delicious,’’ 
he said, drawing toward ‘the seat;which Edith 
had taken ; for the shadow of the vine-leaves fell 
darkest there. “ Perhaps you will think them 
tolerable:even yet. I do.’’ 

He held out a cluster of the grapes as he spoke, 
and began to eat those left in his hand with evi- 
dent: relish. Edith, too, found this pretence of 
eating a'relief, and strove to swallow the grape 
she had put between her lips; but the attempt 
almost choked her, The effort she had made to 
conceal her tears still shook her nerves. 

Dana seemed to observe none of this. . One by 
one he picked the grapes from his cluster, and 
flung the skins away. Then he tossed the stem 
through an opening of the vine, and dropped 
carelessly to the vacant seat by her side. 

“What a wild, almost weird old ‘place it is,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ with: the lily-stalks all standing, and 
the hollyhocks running to seed! . Perhaps it 
would be more like old times. inthe spring. 


‘spot..on the, place. 





Such a glory of. peonies, auch golden clusters of 
marigolds, you mever saw! . The great walk there 
was afire with them, ,Then the white roses were 
beantiful |” 

“‘ They are beautiful yet,”’ said Edith, in whom 
his words had, aroused. the, great passion for 
flowers that always possessed her... ‘‘In the 
spring and early summer, this is, the. loveliest 
There is, nothing sweeter 
than the perfume of this old vine, when it blos- 
soms; but no oneseems to care much for it since 
the green-houses were built.” 

**1. shall, always like, the. old place,’’ saia 
Dana, “though it does make me feel desperately 
old,” 

“Old?” said Edith, with,e slight flush. “I 
never thought .of that. . How, can. you let such 
an idea in upon your mind 2?’ 

“One cannot always forget his years, and I 
had more than I care to count, before you were 
born,”’ was the.quiet answer. 

‘« Before I was born ?’’, repeated the girl, sadly 
enough ; for-her mind ‘went, back. to its regrets, 
naturally. ‘* I wonder. why that ever was. It 
seems hard) to.cast a poor creature into the world 
all:alone.’’ 

‘¢ But no one is alone, Miss Church. There 
is not. a human being, on; earth so desolate as 
that.” 

Edith shook her head, and the tears rose to 
her eyes. 

“*God does not place. a human soul on earth 
without, a right. to. human., love,’’ continued 
Dana. 

“ But,one, might perish before finding that 
love. It seems, to me.that, hate is always first, 
and the strongest,’ said Edith, turning her face 
away, that he might not see the tears that trem- 
bled on her eyelashes. 

«Oh J if you,only knew——’”’ 

Dana checked himself, and drew back the 
hand which was half extended toward the girl, 
who had averted her face. Edith turned sud- 
denly, gave one quick look at the man’s face, 
and then her eyes fell as if some swift light had 
scorched them. She remembered that this man 
was the lover of Hester Cameron ; that he only 
pitied her. 

“I must go now,’’ she said, rising, with an 
appearance of strength. ‘They will think it 
strange. ‘They will condemn me for staying 
here. Pray, Mr. Dana, go first. They will miss 
you.” 

‘Miss me? Let them. But you? Why are 
you always so restless to be gone when | am 
near? Is it because my.presence is hateful to 
you?” 
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Edith lifted her soft, brown eyes—all the softer 
Because & mist of tears floated over them—and 
looked earnestly into his face. ; 

'  Fatefal to me?” 

Tt was all ‘she said; but such a glow of tender 
contradiction illuminated that lovely face, that 
it was tranbfigured. Then the passionate fire in 
Dana's heart leaped to his eyes. Her hatid was 
in his; her form was snatched’ to his bosom ; 
her lips, half parted in ‘surprise; were pressed 
by a kiss that took away her breath. 

Girl, girl, do you knowhow I love you? 
Is there anything in your heart with ‘which you 
can pay'me back ?” 

One monient of perfect bliss, then another of 
wild anger, that shook that young creature from 
héad to foot. She put both hands against Dana’s 
chest, and pushed him from her: Her eyes, so 
soft before, ‘were full’ of fire now; her lips 
‘quivered in their scarlet rage, at the violence 
offered them. 


“How dare you?” she said. ‘ Have I not 


been debased enough to-day, without this? After 
all the insult I have endured, must you come 
with this crowning mockery ?”’ ' 

Dana stood abashed, astounded. The fire of 
this girl’s anger séemed to'scorch him.’ His face 
grew pale; his eyes filled with ‘gloom. 

‘Ts this gal?’ he questioned, in a voice so 


broken and hoarse, ‘that she looked at him ques- 
tioningfy ; it sounded so strange to her. 

“And you question ‘that, toof’ You think 
an orphan girl, without parents, name, anything, 
must feign when she dares to resent an insult. 
You will’ not ‘give me the poor privilege of 
honest anger. Ah! sir, how I have mistaken 
you !” 

The girl swept by him in her hot anger, and 
left the arbor: With her head lifted, "and her 
eyes burning, Bhé trod her way through the 
autumn flowers, and, in the insanity of her in- 
dignation, trod them under her feet. Up the 
winding steps, into her sewing-room, she went, 
and throwing herself on an old ‘sofa that had 
found refuge there, buried her face im its cush- 
ions, in an agony of shanié,'such'as had never 
tortured her before. 

“ That he should have done this !”” she thought, 
in bitterness of shame. “He, whom I have so 
honored, so cared for; whoia I have considered 
too good for her husband, rich and beautiful as 
she is! Oh, yés, he could give his soul to her, 
and his insults to me! It was beciuse she was 
gracious to this strange man, that he avenges 
himself in this cruel way on my helplessnéss ! 


Oh! Father of Mercies, can I endure this, and 
live ?’” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

A woman and a girl stood by the entrance of 

La Costa’s apartinénts, hesitating in the shadows 
of ‘the hall, half ‘afraid to address the foreign- 
looking gentleman who sat by the door. 
‘4 Why don’t you" go right aléng,; mar,”’ whis- 
pered the girl, with a jerk at her mother’s dress. 
“The young gentleman told you to walk right 
in, ho’matter what anyone said.” 

‘‘ But the people down stairs questioned us 
so,’ answered the woman, looking toward the 
“staircase, as if tenipted to’ escape that way. 
“No wonder they can’t understand that any- 
body in this place wants to see us. I don’t my- 
self.’’- 

«Well, mar, you do beat all. You and I know 
that some great lady about these premises does 
want to see us, and I consider that enough, for 
4 my part.” 

«* But that man. I’m afraid the number isn’t 
right.’’ 

The woman took a card from her pocket, and 
looked from that to the nearest door, which was 
too distant for a close inspéction of the number. 
Olympia snatched the card from her mother’s 
hand, went boldly up to the door, and examined 
the number over Gaston’s shoulder. 

‘Yes, mar, it’s all right. If this gentleman 
hasn’t no objection, P’ll just knock at the door.”’ 

Mrs. Weed came forward now, and addressed 
Gaston, with great diffidence. 

“If the gentleman would just step out of the 
way,”’ she said, timidly. ‘‘ There is a lady in- 
side who has sent word that she wants to s¢e us.”’ 

“ Wants to see you?’’ said Gaston, eyeing the 
poverty-stricken garments of the woman from 
head to foot. ‘‘ Why, it’s to keep just such peo- 
ple as you out, that I sit here. They come in 
swarms.” 

But we're not swarms, nor nothing like it,”’ 
interposed Olympia. ‘‘No one ever dared to 
call my mar stich names before. And if that’s 
what Mr. Cole sent us here for, he’d better be 
about other business, if I do say it, that has no 
business to. And my own born mar standing 
by, without a word’ fo say for. herself, There, 
‘now 1” 

“ Mr. Cole ?”” said Gaston, moving uneasily in 
his chair. “‘ Mr. Cole? Did you say that ?”’ 

« Of course said that. Why not? Mr. Cole’s 
name isn’t so long, nor so grand, that common 
folks can’t speak it. At any rate, he didn’t put 
on such airs when my sister’s carriage got upsot, 
and he carried her in with his own arms, like a 
gentleman as lie is. Not meaning to say that 
other persons can’t be that, though doubting 
isn’t @ sin, I hope.” 
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. ‘Mr. Cole? .Do;you know him ?’’ questioned 
Gaston, addressing Mrs. Weed, with some in- 
crease: of respect, but. ignoring the girl, whose 
peculiar expressions he did not quite understand. 
But Olympia was.not to be suppressed after this 
fashion. 

«Know Mr, Cole?, I should rather think we 
did. Don’t he call at our house, and leave his 
card, just as.a gentleman, ought to? . Here it is, 
if you don’t believe me.’’ 

Gaston; took the card and, examined it. criti- 
cally. The name was on.oneside. On the other 
he read a request, that Mrs. Weed should call at 
La Costa’s rooms without delay. The number of 
her rooms was added. 

The servant looked from the card to the wo- 
man, whose shabby dress; was brightened by a 
shawl that had once boasted brilliant colors, and 
whose bonnet was crowded with crushed . and 
faded artificial flowers. He understood these 
signs of the broken-down actress, and .began to 
think her right to be there possible, for La Costa 
had strange caprices regarding her company at 
times. 

‘ L.will go in and inquire,’’ he said, with some 
hesitation. ‘‘ You can wait.” 

‘*I should think we had waited long enough,” 
answered Olympia, with a toss of the head. 

Gaston was only gone a moment. When he 
came back, the door was flung wide open. 

‘“« Enter !’’ he said. 

“(Of course we will enter. That’s what we 
came for,’’ observed Olympia, passing the ser- 
vant with a lift of the head, which, contrasted 
with the nervous movements of the mother, had 
a ludicrous effect, 

When once in the room, the girl looked around 
with wide-open eyes and parted lips. 

«Oh, my! Isn’t this scrum ?’’ she whispered, 
under her breath. ‘‘If Joe Hooker was only 
here now! He would tell the whole alley-way, 
and they'd believe him.”’ 

Olympia sat down ‘on the extreme edge of a 
chair, which allowed the.tips of her feet to toueh 
the carpet, while she took more particular obser- 
vation of the gorgeousness that surrounded her; 
but the result was not so bewildering, that she 
forgot the movements of her mother. 

“ Why don’t you set down, mar? Ifyou stand 
there agin the door, as if you were scared, I 
shall have to do all the talking, and you know I 
hate that; it makes one seem so forrid,, Why 
can’t you set down like folks?” 

Mrs. Weed sat down on one of the silken chairs 
obediently enough. The splendor of everything 
around, the soft, gorgeous solitude of the room, 
alarmed her. The contrast with her own forlorn 





home was frightful... What business could she 
possibly have there 2” 
Directly a door opened, and an airy young 


person with\a cap, floating like a mammoth but- 


terfly over her curls, came. softly into the room. 

‘‘ Is there a person called Weed, who desires to 
see my lady?” she said, half in French, half in 
broken English, 

Mrs. Weed arose to her feet.. Olympia jumped 
down from her chair, always on the alert. 

‘Arrest yourself,”’ said the maid, rejecting 
Olympia with a wave of her hand. ‘ Madame 
will receive only one, whose name is Weed.” 

Olympia bounced back upon the chair, and 
began to beat and swing her feet against it. 

‘¢ That means, they’ ve got secrets in this house 
that I’m not good enough to hear. Mar had’em 
with Miss Church t’ other day, and now she’s going 
in for. it. with somebody else. Deep with her 
own born daughter, is she? Well, mebby she’ll 
carry it out, and mebby she won’t. Poor old 
mar! . She may have been smart once, but hasn't 
she got well over it? Shut me out, will they?” 

Here Olympia got down from her chair, and 
attempted to cross the soft earpet on tip-toe, but 
it-was like treading on moss, and she allowed 
her feet to settle into it with confidence. 

‘* Mercy, how it gives, and how full of flowers!” 
she thought, looking down to her rudely-shod 
feet. ‘‘ If my boots didn’t creak so new. But 
where on earth did mar go to? I don’t see 
but one door, and that we came through. But 
lor’, how many windows !”’ 

Stealing softly forward, the girl pushed aside 
the edge of a silken curtain that swept down to 
the floor, and looked through. It was no win- 
dow, as she had supposed, but a portiere of pale- 
yellow silk, which separated the apartment she 
was in from a dressing-room so marvelously fitted 
up, that it took away the girl’s breath. In that 
room her mother stood. before a lady, who was 
leaning forward from the chair she occupied, 
with her eyes lifted earnestly, almost sadly, 
Olympia thought, to her mother’s face, which 
bore a wild and puzzled look. 

‘« Have I then changed so much—so much, that 
even you cannot recognize me, Sarah Weed? I— 
I am glad of it. But oh, how sad it is! People 
tell me that I am young as ever. But look!” 

The woman flung out her white hands, and 
leaning forward, looked wildly at the picture she 
made in an opposite mirror. ‘‘ They cheat me, 
but, I cannot cheat myself, and you will not help 
me. I should haye known you, Sarah Weed, 
anywhere. But even now you seem in doubt.” 

‘IT am in doubt,” answered Mrs. Weed. ‘It 
seems to me impossible, for I have heard long 
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ago that she was dead. But there was a per- 
epi! 

«Yes, yes—a person! Go on.” 

“But that is out of the question. She was 
young—wonderful in her beauty.” 

« And’I'am not.-: I am none of these things. 
Oh! Sarah Weed, how you strike me on the 
heart y. 

The woman fell back in her chair, covered her 
face with both hands, and rocked herself to and 
fro in a stormy passion of tears. 

** How could [ hurt you, lady? I, who—who 
never saw you in my life before ?”’ 

* Yes you have. You have, Sarah Weed, when 
I was as wretched, almost, as I am now!”’ 

The woman swept the tears from her eyes, and 
held out both hands, wet with them. 

Something in the gesture aroused the memory 
thus appealed to. Mrs. Weed grew pale, her 
eyes widened, and, leaning forward, she pushed 
La Costa's hair back from her forehead with both 
shaking hands. 

‘« They told me you were dead, and I believed 
them.” 

“No, no, Sarah Weed. It is only my youth, 
my beauty, that'is dead. They will never come 
back as I have done. Never, never!’’ 

“Ha!” 

Mrs. Weed turned sharply, but not before 
Olympia’s face had disappeared from that nar- 
row opening in the portiere; but the rich silk vi- 
brated slightly, from the haste with which the 
girl had dropped it. ‘In an instant, the mother 
pushed the whole fabric aside and looked out. 
Olympia was in the chair, which she had oceupied 
from the first, het feet hanging down motionless, 
her cheék resting against the cushion, and her 
hands clasped ‘loosely in her lap, appurently half 
asleep. She opened her eyes when the lifted 
curtain let in a stream of light. 

‘Are you ready to go, mar? I am so tired of 
waiting,” she said. 

“It was a! current of wind,” thought Mrs. 
Weed. . «I’m not’used to such things, but the 
curtain seemed to shake.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Mrs. Weep went back into the dressing-room, 
and drew a chair close to that on which La Costa 
sat, saying, 

“Yes, Lucinda, I know you now.” 

n Lucinda !’’ repeated La Costa, with an hys- 
terical laugh, that flushed her whole face. “How 
Comical the name sounds! Licinda! You 
called me that in serious earnest once, didn’t 
you, Sarah ? Well, droll things do happen ; and 





among the drollest is yourself, when I come to 
look at 'you.. Why, woman, what made you 
crowd all that trash on your bonnet? And the 
shawl! Where did yoa get the thing? The 
colors fairly burn one!” 

Sarah Weed blushed’ scarlet,‘and pushed the 
shaw! from her-shoulders. 

‘¢Itis the best I have,’’ she said, sullenly. 

‘The best you have ?”’ 

La Costa started up, ran into the maid's room, 
and came back with a Persian shawl huddled in 
her arms. 

‘Take this, and burn the other thing when 
you get home. As for the ‘bonnet, that'is too 
deliciously comical. Upon my word, I.should 
like it for some of my characters. | But tell me, 
are you in the theatre yet ?”’ 

‘* As a dresser. Only ‘as a poor dresser,’’ an- 
swered Mrs; Weed, bitterly. ‘‘As you have 
gone up hill, I have gone down. A widow, 
with children to support, has no chance in the 
world.” 

‘‘There, there!: Don’t bewail your fate. 
You do not know what trouble is,’’ she said, 
sharply: *‘ There is keener hunger than tliat 
which takes the-strength from your limbs, and 
the color from your cheeks.” 

‘* You have not tried that.”’ 

La Costa leaned back in her chair, and laughed, 
a bitter, mocking laugh, that reached Olympia 
in the next room, and startled her. 

‘“‘T have tried a great deal more than you 
dream of,’’ she said. ' *‘ But, Sarah, do you know 
that. you and I are a couple of cowards. We are 
thinking of one subject all the time, and talking 
of another.” 

‘«T know it,” said Mrs. Weed. 

‘+ Your mother ?” 

“« She is dead.”’ 

‘« How long ago?’’ 

‘« Eight years.” 

“Sarah |” 

‘‘I know what you want to ask.” 

‘Well 2” 

‘* All that we promised you was done.” 

** At the last ?”’ 

‘« Yes, at the very last. But——” 

La Costa started up, white to the lips. 

*¢ But? Why do you say that? Surely noth- 
ing is destroyed ?”’ 

‘No, II hope not. ‘But we were told.of your 
death. We read an account of it in the papers.’’ 

‘“« And so became careless ?’’ 

‘¢ And so became careless,. What had we to 
gain, one wayior another, so long as you were 
dead ?”’ 

“Dead? So I am dead, to everybody but 
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ou, Sarah; at any. rate, for. a time,,, But you. 


pine have destroyed anything of so much 
value ?” 


“I hope not—I think not... But. we. have 80. 


little room, and things get lost moving 60 much. 


Besides, the children are full of mischief, and. L, 


cannot.take care of them properly. But father 
is very kind to them.” 

‘« Your father?, Js he living?” ’ 

‘Yes. .. You will, find the old man among ‘the 
carpenters at the Opera House.” 

. #¢ Dear.old fellow! I,.remember how kind he 
was. But he knows nothing ?’’ ‘ 

** No. . Even at the last she revered him too 
much for any betrayal of her secret....I :-hope 
he may never know it: Tothink that my mother 
could But no matter; the old. man _ has 
mourned her. all these years as a good woman, 
and such she must. remain to him.”’ 

‘¢ As a good woman?. How strangely that 
sounds! Do men love us because we are good, I 


wonder ?. I’msure no one ever loved me for that.”’ 
“« He loved you.” 
La Costa sprang to. her feet,.and paced the 
room up and down, like:a leopardess roused. 
‘‘QOne word, and then never, mention him 
Is there anyone living who saw him— 


again. 
who saw him die ?’’ 

The woman had stopped suddenly before her 
visitor, and spoke in spasms, as her breath would 
permit. 

** Yes, my father,”’ was the sad reply. ‘ He 
was with him often, especially at: the last; and 
that was like the going out of an angél.”’ 

“Stop, stop! Woman, have you no:mercy.?” 

‘*] thought it might be some satisfaction.” 

* Satisfaction to know that. you. have. killed 
the best, the most self-sacrificing and beautiful 
character that ever lived? Nonsense! Nannette ! 
Nannette !”’ 

The French girl appeared. 

‘Bring me wine—absinthe—anything.”’ 

The girl disappeared, and came back with a 
small crystal flask and a tiny cup, rimmed with 
gold, in her hand. She was about to set the tray 
down and fill the cup, but La Costa snatched the 
flask, and drank from it so eagerly, that both 
Mrs. Weed.and the French girl started toward 


herin alarm. La Costa turned away her head, ; 


and a laugh’ mingled with the faint gurgling of 
the liquid... «. 

Mrs. Weed dashed the flask from her hold. 

** Lucinda, you will kill yourself!" she ex- 
claimed, forgetting the presence of the maid. 

La Costa bent her face down to that of her old 
friend, 


‘*Why shouldn’t I kill myself? I killed him!” 
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she whispered; then she sank into a chair, limp 
and scarcely breathing. . 

Mrs, Weed bent over her. She was pale with 

af Kou have taken.too much. , Shall I send for 
a doctor?’’ she seid... cu 

“No, no! It has not reached my heart yet. 
Qh! if you, knew, what, quantities I can take. 
This would be nothing——”’ 

‘*But you must. not. The risk would be 


‘* Must not? Why, woman, how am I to live 
withoutit? Hew-am I tosuffer, and sing at the 
same time? Make people applaud, and laugh, 
and worship, while my heart sinks like a stone? 
Must not iake it?, Why, you ask more than the 
strength of a woman when you expect.so much. 
But you were,telling me something that I could 
not. hear. Go on, lam stronger now. There is 
a little fire in my blood, . You were saying that 
some one—a man I called husband long ago— 
loved me. Well, I know it, 
will tell you something now. He was the only 
man, that ever did love me with such love as my 
soul craves to this day, as.a thirsty man craves 
for water in the desert, ‘That, was. the way this 
good man, this angel that you speak of, loved me; 
but I did not. love him, and. he knew it, for I 
would not give him even the mercy of deception. 
He knew more: that I was unworthy of such love; 
that my nature was too low for harmony.with 
his. That broke his. heart, for he was heart- 
broken. He could notsink to my level, and died. 
You. see now why there is need, of something to 
make.me strong. I have a great many things to 
ask, you sbout, but we will put it off. Stay, 
Sarah! Your whole dress is.worn and shabby. 
Are you so poor.as that ?.., Well, you shall. have 
money. Only find that which we were speaking 
of.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Two. boys stood'on the wharf together. One 
had asmall parcel in his hand, and the other 
eyed it with a crest-fallen look, that was quite 
pitiable. 

‘« Well, now, this don’t look much as if you'd 
raised the wind to any stanning extent. What 
are you a going to do about it? That seems to 
be the question. How are you a going to the 
opera without eloes ?”’ 

Dave Sanders opened a little parcel that Joe 
had brought with him, and took out a paper 
collar and a gilt ‘scarf-pin. 

«These things,’ he went on, ‘‘are first-class 
in a supernumerous chap, but they want @ jacket 
and pantaloons to match. The cap’s of no con- 
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sequence at the Gpera House. A feller takes it off, 
in course, if he’s a gentleman ’scorting ladies, but 
the other things are dispensible.”’ 

“Well,” said Joe, with’ a mournful! shake’ of § 
the head, ‘‘I done my best, but business has 
been awful bad. Seems to me, when a fellow 
has got a great idea to cary out, everything goes 
ajin him. Nobody wanted nothing that I had. 
Iadies ‘turned up their ‘noses at black-headed 
pins, and men wouldn’t 0 much a look at neck- 
' ties. When’ that’ busiiess ‘busted ‘on me, I bor- 
rowed a feller’s brushes atid things, agreeing to 
pay him half of the earnings; and I’m blowed if 
every man come down town hadn’t had his boots 
blacked ‘to home, just to aggravate me. So I 
just gin up three hours ago. I 8’ posé now there 
aih’t no sort of-use tryin’ to go. They wouldn’t 
let me in on them things, if I brushed ‘up ever, 
si much. Woald'they, now?” 

Dave threw back’ his ‘head, and ‘flung’a loud, 
tantalizing laugh at his down-hearted companion. 

‘Go into the biggest Opera House in the world 
on a scarf-pin and a stand-up collar! I like 
that, 1 do. It’s full of greenness.’ But ‘don’t 
you give up, my jolly boy. Fellers‘as has friends, 
some time find ’em worth while.’ Comé honie | 





with me. We'll havé ‘a little dinner,’ and talk 


thé matter over.” — 

“No!” answered Hooker. “Thank‘you; but 
I can’t. Not béen able to go. I must run to 
Miss "Lympia, and let ‘her ask ‘sdmé feller'as has’ 
got proper close for the ’casion.” 

“Tell nigh about kill’ mé to do it, but that’s 
what's gentleman ought to do, and I mean to be 
that if I am broke down in trade. I’!l lend the 
collar and pin to any chap that she wants to go 
with.” 

“Oh! come along. Ain't youasoft one? It’s’ 
time enough after dinner, which ‘is waiting.” 

Joe allowed himself to hesitate. It was a hard 
task he had set himself to do. Indeed, many a 
man now would have shrunk from ‘it. So, after’ 
alittle hesitation, hé said, 

“Well, if we're sire to git through in time, I’ 
don’t mind; for I'haven’t done mtich'on' the feed’ 








me. 


lately, not feeling up to it with that opera on my 

mind. But where is your home, anyhow ?” 
‘This way,” answered Dave, swinging him- 

self over the wharf, and landing on the project- 


ring end of alog. ‘Jump! There’s room enough 


for both.”’ 

Joe clambered down, but as his foot touched 
the log, Dave disappeared through an aperture 
in the timbers; and thrast his head out. 

Joe stood on his precarious perch, quité alone, 
gazing on the disturbed water beneath him. 
muddy with the constant disturbance of coal- 
barges, and miscellaneous ‘traffic of every kind. 

*¢ What are'you waiting there for?” said Dave, 
thrusting his head out through an opening in the 
logs. ’Fraid, aré you? Well, I like that’! Shiver- 
ing in yer boots, only no boots on this ’casion, 
this being only a snack, and no rég’lar dinner, as 
afore said,” 

‘« But where on earth are ye takin’ me to?” 
questioned Joe; shuddering, as ‘the great muddy 
wave from a passing steamboat dashed against 
the wharf, and cast its spray over him. 

**To my own’ marble ’alls, sich as you never 
see afore,” answered Dave, waving his hand 
through the opening. ‘Jest give a skip, and 
you're through the door, which is alers kept open, 
as‘a gentleman's house ought to be, to friends of 
hisen. Come, hop!”’ 

Joe took the hand held out to him, and lodged 
in an opening burrowed: out of the’wharf, just 
above high-water mark. , 

‘©You'll have'ter arrange a trifle,”’ said ‘Dave, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ This is only the entry-way, and 
ruther low in the jints. All-fours ‘is easiest, 
I should say. 80, double up and foller after 
“All right,” faltered Dave, shivering, after 
oné forlorn look’ on thé water, that seemed fear- 
fully deep. 

‘* Are you comin’ ?’’ Dave called out, looking 
back over his shoulder, like a house-dog. 

“‘Tm—I'm' on hand,” cried’ Joe, desperately 
falling on his hands and kneés. ‘I’ma comin’,” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Strvek and blue above, 
And the golden moon; 

Shadows upon the snow,, 
Like shadows of June. 


Night leans over the hill, 
And wakens the stars: 


Ha! for a singing rill 
Bursts from ‘its bars! 


Listen | belovéd, hear! 
Earth hath a voice! 

God is afar and near— 
Let us rejoice ! 
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BY MAGGIE T. 


“To think I must stayin the house and iron, 
on an afternoon like this! It's too bad !’’ was 
Marcia Wheeler's exclamation, as, she, stood for 
a minute at the open. kitehen-door, looking at 
the shady grove, only a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, clothed in the marvelous robes of autumn, 
Then she turned to the kitchen table, and, went 
on to herself, as she spread tke ironing blanket, 
«I just wish Jane Austin had to iron this white 
skirt herself. The idea of wearing such a thing 
toa picnic! I hope she will tear it, and 
No, I don't either, for I shall have to mend it, 
if she does;’’ and the little hands , carefully 
smoothed a bit of the lowest frill, preparatory to 
beginning operations. 

‘* Marcia Wheeler,”’ said a voice, at. that in- 
stant—a voice which the most vivid imagina- 
tion could not haye pronounced ‘‘ soft and low,”’ 
‘chaven’t you begun that skirt yet? I declare, 
it’s most three o'clock! What on earth have 
you been doing, since you washed the dinner- 
dishes ?”” 

*‘T have washed my face and hands, combed 


my hair, and changed my dress,’’ replied Marcia, - 


concisely. 

‘‘Combed your hair?’’ pursued the high- 
pitched voice, ‘‘ That is always your excuse. 
How you can reconcile your conscience to wast- 
ing so much time over your hair, is more than I 
can tell.” 

A bitter retort rose to the young girl’s lips, 
but she refrained, for in a war of words, the 
elder lady always came off victor; so she went 
on ironing, in utter indifference to the aunt, 
whose spare, shrewish face, and keen, gray 
eyes, formed such a contrast to her own fair, 
oval face, and orbs of deepest, darkest blue. 

It was not a happy life she led in the old farm- 
house, though, as Mrs. Austin informed her 
friends, ‘‘Marcia was well done by, but she 
never acted as if she was contented, and was that 
jealous of Jane, you'd hardly believe it,”’ 

Jane was Mrs. Austin’s daughter; and all the 
love the stern old dame possessed, was lavished 
on the fair-faced, helpless-handed, twenty-year- 
old woman, ‘‘ sole daughter of her house and 
heart,’’ whose mission in life it ‘was, to be waited 
upon by the willing hands of her mother, and 
the unwilling ones of her cousin, Marcia Wheeler. 

Marcia’s father had been Mrs. Austin’s only 
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brother, and he had married, just such a person 
(so Mrs, Austin, told her niece) | as she, Marcia, 
was herself, and—— Here the estimable lady 
shook her head solemnly, and looked more severe 


} than ever through the immense steel-bowed spec 


tacles she always wore. 

Marcia could remember neither father nor 
mother; but once I heard her.say, while looking 
at the pictured face of her mother, so like her 
own. in its girlish beauty, ‘If my father at all 
resembled my Aunt Austin, I do not wonder my 
mother died before she had lived three years 
with him.” .Poor Marcia ! Her words sounded 
strangely from the lips of a girl of nineteen. 

The golden October afternoon, wore away, the 
numerous frills were carefully ironed, and about 
half-past four, the tired. hands shook out the 
snowy folds, and, with a sigh, Marcia exclaimed, 
“‘T am thankful !”’ 

Mrs, Austin was sitting in the kitchen, knit- 
ting most industriously, and she echoed her 
niece’s words, ‘*J’m thankful, too, for I didn’t 
know as you would eyer, get that white skirt 
done: an hour and three-quarters by the clock, 
you’ve been at it. Now, I want you to put on 
your hat, and go over to Miss Tucker’s, and tell 
her that Jane has decided to have the trimming 
for her new dress, cut on the bias, instead of the 
way she talked of, when. she was over there. 
There’s plenty of time for you to get back before 
dark, if you.don’t dawdle, on the road.” 

Marcia obeyed her aunt's gentle, bidding with 
more .alacrity, than was usual on such occasions, 
for she had been longing all day,to be, out in the 
fresh air; and the walk to the village, nearly 
two miles distant, seemed no hardship to her. 
Before she left the house, she said, quietly, “I 
suppose you have no, objections to.my stopping 
to change my library-book at the village, Aunt 
Austin ?”’ 

‘1 want to know if you have read that last 
book through so, quick? Don’t Jane want to 
read it, too ?” 

Marcia smiled, a slow, not very sweet smile. 
«No, aunt; Jane has no wish to read it. I do 
not think, if she lives to be a hundred years old, 
she will ever read a volume of Carlyle.” 

‘So much the better, then,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Austin. ‘I’m glad she don’t want to waste her 
time over such stuff.” 
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Marcia passed out of the en porch, and 
down’ the old-fashioned drive, 'to'the road. | She 
siniléd, this time with real ‘amusement. « Jane | 
Austin wasting hér time over Carlyle ?”*' 

Many and sharp words had been viol be- 
tween Mis. Austin and her niece, before Marcia 
had’ been allowed ‘to tead what’ ‘books she could 
= from the ‘village library. “Marcia had 

said, "finally, “I will not stay here; unless I can 
have’a little time totead: I will knit faithfully, { 
while'I am reading, bat read’ I must, or T shall 
starve.”” 

“What nonsense you are’ talking, Marcia!” 
good Mrs. Austin had sniswered, severely. “It’s 
real sinful to talk in that way, about starving for ‘ 
want of books, when ~~ ‘have plenty of good 
victuals to eat.’’ ; 

Marcia had answered, quietly, ‘*There are 
different kinds of starvation,” ‘and her aunt had, 
at length, givens grudging consent 'to her read- 
ing, providing she “‘kept'to work'on the sale’ 
socks ;’’ for thrifty’ Mrs. Austin found her niece 
very useful, and had no'inténtion of dispensing 
with her services. So Marcia knit pair after 
pair, of coarse, bteel-gray socks; ‘she never 
counted how many, but’ knit, and’ read, every 
spare moment, and was happy whién so doing. 

When the momentous errand to Miss Tucker 
liad been accomplished, Marcia exchanged ‘ her 
book ‘for another volume of her favorite author, 
and then started Homeward, ‘a ‘little tired, but 
happy, because, for the time, forgetful of every- 
thing but the present. She walked slowly through 
the’ beautiful woods, stopping ‘now and then to 
pluck'a tiny fern, or spray of richly-hued autumn- 
leaves, and gave a little cry of dismay, as a large 
dog bounded from the bushes, with a sharp bark. 

An instant after, however, a manly voice called 
to the dog, and almost’ immediately there’ stood 
beside her the owner’ df the ‘voicd. 

- “I ‘am’ sorry ‘Neptune ‘frightened’ you, Miss 
Wheeler. He is very boisterdirs.”” 

The speaker Was Roland Ashton, a new-comer 
in the neighborhood, a city lawyer, who had in- 
herited ‘old Squire A’hton’s house on the hill. 
Martia had met him dccasicnally, and had talked 
with him, and sometimes she fancied he particu- 
larly liked to talk with her. She looked up shyly 
now, and blushed, . . 

“T was not really Mypienia, Mr. Ashton,” 
she said. “But He’ sturtled mé with his loud 
bark.”” And she patted the dog’s head, as he came 
close ‘to’ her. 

‘Allow me’ to také your book, ‘Miss Wheeler, 
for I am going past your aunt’s house—that is 
if you have no objection?” said Roland ‘Ash- 
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top, who was congratulating’ himself on having 


met the rarely beautiful girl thus alone, who, in 
secret, he had loved ever since the first time he 
saw her in the litthe ‘church at Riverton, 
and of ‘whose mind he had derived so high an 
impression, from’ the convétsations, rare though 
they had’been, which he had enjoyed with her. 

‘* So, you read Carlyle?” he said, glancing at 
the volume. 

Maréia ‘answered, frankly, “Yes, I like his 
writings very much.” 

Her companion lodked at her a little surprised. 
“T'do’ not know many yourg ‘lddies who read 
Carlyle for pleasure. And what other authors 
do you like?” 

“T like Ruskin, next to Carlyle; but I have 
not read many of his works, only ‘ Modern 
and one or two others,” answered 
Marcia, quickly. 

The young lawyer smiled a little at the odd 
choice of favorites—the authors so utterly un- 
like. He hesitated a moment, then said, ‘‘I have 
all of Ruskin’s works’ in my library. May I 
bring you over some of them to read ?”’ 

Marcia looked’ ‘up quickly, her shyness gone 
for the moment.’ “Oh! Mr. Ashton, would’ you 
be so kind? You don’t’ kiidw how grateful I 
should be. Tt is like seeing’ beautiful pictures, 
or hearing sweet music, to read Ruskin.” 

The walk passed pleasantly ; and as they neared 
Widow Austin’s house, he said, 

“Are you going to the picnic on Thursday, 
Miss Wheeler?” 

‘* No,””’ answered Marcia, the happy light 
fading out’ of her eyes; and her companion, 
quick to observe the change, said, gravely, 

«May I ask, why ?”” 

‘Aunt Austin is going to be very busy on that 
day, and’I must help her.” 

" «Js the work of such importance, that it can- 
not be put off for a day ?”’ 

‘©Yes-—no ;' that is, Aunt does not wish me to 
go,” said poor Marcia. 

“ Would you go with me if Mrs. Austin could 
be ‘prevailed upon to give’ her consent ?”’ asked 
the’ young city gentleman, looking at the rose- 
biéd ¢heeks, with a world of adthiration in his 
great, dark eyes. 

“¢T shduld like ‘to go, Mr. Ashton, but I am 
sure Aunt will not—cannot spare me, I mean. T 
haven't been’on the lake since I was a little girl.” 

As he opened the gate for her, he said, laugh- 
ingly, “Are you not going to invite me in, ‘so I 
may try my powers’ of persuasion with your 
Aunt, Miss Wheeler ?’’ 

Marcia stopped a moment, blushing painfully. 
“‘T would rather you did fot ‘say anything to 
Aunt’ Austin about the picnic, Mr. Ashton.” I 
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am, sure, I, cannot go... “Good-nig’ 
went. swiftly toward the porch. 

Roland Ashton closed. the gate with a strange, 
new feeling in his heart. . ‘ Poor little gizl,”’ he. 
thought, ‘‘ she did not dare, ask me to come sal 
What a lovely face, and what a sweet voice! - 
am more in loye with her than ever, _My, aa 
nurse used to say, that the Ashtons were 6 won- 
derful set for having their own way, and I mean, 
to have my way in regard to taking her to the 
picnic. The old aunt must be hard-hearted,, in- 
deed, if she resists my, entreaties,” 

The next morning, Mr. Ashton selected. « The 
Stones of, Yeniee,’’ and, wended his way to Mrs. 
Austin’s, hoping, as he lifted the old-fashioned 
knocker,, that Marcia would open the door her-, 
self. But Mrs. Austin stood before him instead, 
and to his morning greeting, and: inquiry, , ‘* Is 
Miss Wheeler at home?” responded, frigidly, 
*« My niece is to home, out in the kitchen, cook- 
ing;’’ at the same time, neither inviting him to 
enter, nor standing aside for that purpose. 

But Roland Ashton was too much a man of the 
world, not to feel at ease in the lady’s presence, 
and he answered, pleasantly, 

“Thank you, Mrs. Austin, I shall be pleased 
to see Miss Wheeler a few minutes, She was 
afraid, yesterday, that she would not be able to 
go to the picnic on Thursday. I think she said 
you expected to be very busy 

“If Marcia told you she couldn’t go to the 
picnic, she told the truth, I’v2 got work. for 
her to do at home, and she'll stay and do it,” 
answered Mrs, Austin, more icily than before. 

This. was too decided for even lawyer. to 
think of arguing against; and feeling the picnic 
disposed of, he went on as pleasantly as; before, 
though his dark eyes flashed, and his lips tight- 
ened a little under the heavy black mustache, 

“Then I will speak to Miss, Wheeler, if you 
please, to express my regrets, and. give; her the 
books, I. promised; to»bring,”’ 

_ Mrs. Austin, turned. and walked through the, 
hall to the kitchen-door, and opening. it, ex- 
claimed, with polite emphasis, ‘‘ Miss Wheeler, 
here’s a gentleman wants to see you,’’ at. the 
same time standing aside for him to enter the 
kitchen, 

Marcia was standing hefore the table, busily 
working eggs and sugar together, preparatory to 
forming the loaves of golden sponge-oake, that. 
were to accompany Miss Austin to the picnic on 
the morrow. Miss Austin was also present in 
the kitchen, clad in blue cambric, and engaged 
in crimping the frills Marcia had ironed the day 
before, This was the nearest, approach to work 
the young lady was ever guilty of. 





It Roland Ashton had ‘thought Marcia besuti- 
ful before, he thought her doubly so now, with 
the rippling masses of pale-brown hair, gathered 
in a knot low down on her, white neck, the slen- 
der figure clad in the dark-brown /print-dress, 
which Mrs. Austin considered a proper morning 
costume; the sleeves rolled high above.the elbows, 
displaying the, round, white arms. And jwhat 
pretty arms they were! Sosmooth, so white, with 
the blue veins showing 0, clearly, ‘I will win 
that girl yet,’’ he said to himself, ‘in spite of 
the old ogre of ‘an aunt,” 

,& vivid blush rose. even to ,.Marcia’s white 
forehead, as she saw who the visitor was, and she 
gayea quick, frightened look at her aunt, before 
she returned his ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

The young man saw plainly that it was not the 
time for him to, make a formal call,.and he laid 
the. books on, the table: near her, after bowing 
politely to Miss Austin, and said, ‘‘I came in to 
give you the books I spoke of, and to say how 
sorry I am that you.cannot accompany me to the 
picnic.” 

The young. Jady did not, seem to notice the 
latter part of the sentence, but answered, quickly, 

“Thank you very much for bringing them, 
Mr. Ashton.” ; 

‘« Twas very glad to do-so,”” was Mr. Ashton’s 
reply; ‘‘and I hope you will enjoy reading 
them.’’ Then, with;a low bow to each of the 
three ladies, he left the house, 

Mrs. Austin’s knitting-needles clicked viciously; 
and when the sound of retreating footsteps died 
away, she turned to her niece.._‘‘ That’s a dread- 
fu) polite gentleman, ain’t he? JI should really 
like to know how you got to beso well acquainted 
with him ?” 

Marcia made no answer; so her kind relative 
went on, “Do you hear me, Marcia, Wheeler?” 

“TF am. not, very well acquainted. with Mr. 
Ashton. I saw him last night, on my way home 
from Riyerton, and he offered to lend me the 
books.”’ wiles 

‘* And he asked you to go to: the picnic, too, 
didn’t he? Well, I neyer see such goings on in 
my young days,’’ continued: Mrs. Austin, while 
the gray sock. lengthened rapidly, for Mrs. 
Austin’s knitting was like her temper—very 
quick, 

Long before night, Marcia wished that Mr. 
Ashton had been anywhere, except on the way 
from Rivertun, the preceding evening. She went 
to bed, worn ,out with, the continued, fault-find- 
ing, added to physical weariness. 

The next. morning was bright and clear: the 
very day for a picnic, Marcia’s, first thoughts 
on awakening were far from pleasant. ‘‘ Why 
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was oni thug? why ‘could not she ‘as “well as 
Jane? , It was not fair. nor “ight. Shé was 
‘than Jane, 
Lang cy pina. it would be. to ‘drive 
along t the winding road, that ‘encircled the foot | 
of | the grand old mountain, to the little lake, | 
resting like a gem among the hills beyond. + 

‘Her first care, however, was ‘to have every- 
thing i in readiness for her delicate cousin. She 
it was who brushed and banded the helpless 
Jane’s fair hair, and fastened the dainty ‘knot of 
blue ribbon therein ; helped to arrange the dress 
of pale-blue delaine the young lady had sélected 
for the warm October day. Her hands, also, 
packed the luncheon-basket, and prepared the 
early breakfast for her cousin. All’ this she 
did with » choking sense of injustice. She said 
to herself, over and over again, “It is not fair. 
T ought to be allowed to go. And to think it’s 
carpet-rags that I shall have to toil over, of all 
things! 1 hate rag-carpets.”’ 

In the midst of it all, ‘she wondered’ if Mr. 
Ashton would go to the picnic. 

After Miss Austin had safely started, in com- 
pany with her escort, the young doctor from 
Riverton, Mrs. Austin brought all the powers of 
her mind to bear on the carpét-rag question. 
Numerous—! had almost said numberless—skeins 
were hanging in the old garret ; some to be dyed 
yellow, some blue, some green, and others, bark 
and tan colors. She had decided on coloring 
enough for thirty yards of carpeting, on this 
glorious autumn day, and of course Marcia must 
help. The girl had got her living to earn, and 
it wouldn’t do for her to think shé must be 
treated like Jane. __ 

So Marcia obediently followed her aunt’s di- 
rections. She dipped great skeins of rags in 
warm water; she wrung thém out and placed 
them in the huge brass kettle to scald or boil, 
as the different cases required’; and she ‘washed 
them in strong soap-suds or clear water, which- 
ever her aunt ordered. . Her head ‘ached badly, 
but Mrs. Austin did not believe in headaches, 
(her head never ached,) and so the tiresome work 
went on. The board’ fence back of thé orchard 
showed dozens of’ skeins‘ of many-coloréd | rags, 
and still there were dozens more to dye. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon; however, 
Marcia’s strength failed, and she tottered, and 
80 nearly fell to the floor; that Mrs.’ Austin 
showed the innate kindness of her heart, by ex- 
claiming, ‘I want to know, if you ain’t beat 
out? What's the matter with you?” 

‘My head aches dreadfully, but I think it is 
the green dye that makes’me so faint. May I 
g0 out of doors for a little while ?”’ 


and. she had so. few Pleo | 





oe | pied hte haye to, if you are going’ 
to look like ‘answered motherly Mrs. Aus- 
tin; adding, ‘‘ Maybe you'll ‘meet ‘Mr. Ashton 
again, if you walk toward Riverton.” 

The poor child’s face’ fished’ at'the° unkind 
taunt, but she answered, slowly, “ I am not going 
toward Riverton at all! Iam goihg’ up to the 
maple grove, in the pasture.” 

‘Well, I don’t care ‘which way you go, only 
pat a shawl around you, or you'll catch cold, 
after washing ‘them rags out of the hot soap- 
suds,”’ 

So Marcia threw an old: shawl arotind her 
slender shoulders, took down the heavy coil of 
hair, ‘to ease her throbbing head, and walked 
slowly toward thé Woods in the old hill-pasture. 

«« After all, I am going to have & picnic in the 
woods, all to myself, too,” she thought, bitterly. 
‘¢T ean do as I used to, when I was a little girl, 
make believe I am rich, and beautiful, and happy. 
Oh, dear!’ Oh, dear! how wretched I am !” 

She felt an‘odd sense of suffocation in her 
throat; and when she reached the friendly shel- 
ter of the maple woods, she leaned against one 
of the old mossy trunks, and sobbed aloud. 

Roland Ashton did not go to the picnic; and 
it so happened, that afternoon, he had decided to 
shorten the distance between his home and River- 
ton, by crossing ‘the fields; and Mrs. Austin’s 
pasture was in his direct line of march. So, he 
saw the childish figure in the old gray shawl,’ 
with the beautifal hair falling loosely around 
the littlé shoulders, and’ heiird the heavy’ sobs. 
It touched his heart inexpressibly.' «‘ Poor, poor 
child!” he said to himself. 

Marcia heard’ the slight rustle of ‘the first 
fallen leaves;' and looking up, saw the dark eyes 
looking ‘down ‘upon ‘her, with grave and tender 
interest. ‘She drew her'shaw! closer'around her, 
and‘ was moving’ by him without a word, when 
he stretched forth a detaining hand. . “Excuse 
mé, Miss' Wheeler; but do not ‘go away now. Ate 
you iff? You look so pale.” 

She made an effort to answer him; but her 
self-commahd was all gone; ; her lips trembled 
like a gtiéved child's, ‘and she could not speak. 

“« Sit down on this old log for a few minutes,” 
he said, gently, “till you are a'little rested.” 

Poor, tired’ Marcia, her strength seemed’ to 
have entirely deserted her, and she sat down. 

Roland Ashton would have’ given much to 
have sheltered her in’ his Yoving' atms, ‘but of 
course that was impossible ;' so he ‘stood neat, 
looking fondly on the fair young head bent down 
before him, ‘waiting for her to speak. ‘It was some 
time before she did so, and then if was with evi- 
dent effort, “I do not know what you will think 
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of me, Mr. Ashton, but {uO thought no one was 
near, and J am tired, ant 
and—I cannot, help crying.” 

Roland Ashton Ba, down on ‘the moss-covered 
log beside her, thinking to himself, « Now is my 
time, if, ever, for that old aunt guards her like 
the dragon guarded the apples of the Hesperides. 
I would have spoken, the other day, when we 


were alone, but I feared to frighten her. Yet if 
I let this chance slip, I may never get one again. 


Poor, dear girl! . If she will only, Histen to me— 
only let me free her from this slavery.” 

Here he. gradually, approached the subject 
nearest, to his heart ; with what tact, and feeling, 
and earnestness, he spoke at last, need not be 
told, Suffice it to say, that he asked Marcia to 
be his wife; telling her how he had been attracted 
to her from, the first. ‘*1 used to laugh at love 
at first sight,”’ he said, ‘“ but I do, so no longer ; 
for, from the hour I saw you .in church, I felt 
that you, and you alone, could make me happy. 
I see I startle you, But I seek.in vain to meet 
you. You rarely go out with your cousin, and I 
must speak now, I must seize my opportunity, 
even if I seem to speak on too short an acquaint- 
ance, Forgive me, and place. it to the account 
of my love.”’ 

Marcia covered. her face with her hands. 
“‘Oh! no, no,”’ she cried. ..“‘ It would be wicked. 
Think what I am, I pays nothing in common 
with the ladies you 

Roland Ashton intercepted her. ‘‘If that is 
all you have to say, we will imagine it said, and 
answered.”’ And hemanaged.to obtain possession 
of the restless little hands, an and held them. fast 
in his own, -while he went on, quietly, “If you 
can raise your thoughtful eyes to mine, and say, 
these words, ‘I cannot be ,your wife, Roland 
Ashton, because I, ean never love you,’ I will 
take that for an answer, and go away, and leave 
you. an you,say them?” ; 

The girl raised, her eyes qnce; twice, te the face 
so near her own, and tried to speak; but; no 
sound came from her. pale lips. 

The young man, still looking at the shy, sweet 
face, said once more, with infinite tenderness in 
his yoice, ., 

“‘€an you.say those words, Marcia ?”’ 

Poor, lonely,.girl! She looked at, him, and 
shook her head. ; 

A grave smile felt on, his ya ‘¢ Then 
you shall be, my, wife!’ he cried; masterfully, 
and did the only thing possible for him to do— 
took the little figure, in the shabby print dress, 
in his arms,and drew her close to him, whisper- 
ing.sweet words :of love and. comfort, while he 
softly stroked. the beautiful hair, and pressed 





kiss after kiss on the white eyelids, the cheeks, so 
brightly flushed how, and the quivering littlelips. 

And ‘tarcia she ‘who had thought so bitterly, 
& little while ago, of the old childish play of 

* making believe” she was beautiful, and rich, 
and- happy—was ‘she not all these, and much 
more?. Was she nob beloved? In her innocence 
and perfect | trust, she rested in her lover’s arms, 
without a shadow to mar her perfect happiness— 
till the thought of Aunt, Austin came to her, and 
she started up, exclaiming, “T must go home. 
Aunt will be 80 angry,’ 

It was of no use to try and detain her after 
that; and as the young man folded the worn, 
gray shawl around het, he said, ‘‘ You are my 
promised wife now,” ‘stopping to emphasize the 
short sentence, after the manner of lovers; ‘and 
I am going home with you, to tell Aunt Austin.” 
And he lgughed a little at the thought of his 
future relative. 

‘“‘“Why need you. tell her to-night?’ asked 
Marcia, frightened at, the very thought of such 
a thing. ‘You have no idea how angry she will 
be, and she will talk.dreadfully to me.’ 

‘« No, she will not, my, darling; for, when we 
reach the house, I want you to go up. stairs, to 
your own room, and let me speak with her alone, 
will you ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” answered, Marcia, quickly. 
‘I shall be only too glad to be out of hearing.” 

Marcia, never knew what passed between her 
aunt and her.lover on that memorable evening; 
but half an, hour after her return to the house, 
she heard her aunt's shrill voice at the foot of 
the stairs, calling, 

*« Marcia !”’ 

When she answered, the elder lady vouchsafed 
to say, 

“« Come Aown, BOR: Mr, Ashton wants to say 
good-night to you.” 

Marcia thought . her lover looked a little pale 
in the early twilight, but,as he placed his arm 
around. her in, the shady porch, he said, ten- 
derly, 

‘¢ Our marriage will take place one month from 
to-day, my, darling, , Your aunt jhas given her 
consent, and I foresee we. are to be the best of 
friends.” 

‘+ Was she yery angry?” whispered Marcia. 

‘“‘T think she, was)a little upset at first ; but it 
is.all over now, I am, sorry I must say good- 
night. to you;so, soon, but I promised to be at 
Riverton by six,o’clock, and, it is past that time 
already.” 

**Good-night, Mr. Ashton,” 

‘I must stop long enough, however, to teach 
you to say good-night to me properly,” he said, 
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in a very sober tone. ‘You must try again, 
now, and see if you cannot do better.”’ 

The girl understood in a moment, and a half- 
smile ftitted across the downcast; blushing face, 
as the sweet voice said, very softly, — 

“Good-night, Roland.’’ 

The strong, nervons arm tightened around her, 


and, with a hurried embrace, and a ‘‘ Good-night, 
my own darling!’’ her lover parted from her. 

Of all the days happy Marcia Ashton treasures 
in her memory, there is not ‘one so brightly 
prized as that beautiful October day, so sorrow- 
fully begun, so happily ended—the Day or THE 
Picnic. 





WHAT SHE "TOLD ME AT THE GATE. 


BY D. SHERMAN. 


*Tis every night at sunset, 
I wander forth to meet 
The fairy little damsel 
Who comes with smiles to greet ; 
Her fave is like the sunshine, 
Her beauty is my fate; 
For she always oks so charming 
When she meets me at the gate. 
She meets me, she greets me, 
She is my bonnie Sue; 
And what she told me at the gate, 
Ah! don’t you you knew? 
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And if youjhear I’m married, 
And se down in life, 
You'll know Ejhave no other 
Than Susie fr my wife. 
Last night promised something 
I must not here relate, 
For oh, I canmot tell you 
What she told me at the gate. 


She meets me, she greets me, 
She is my bonnie Sue; 

But what she told me at the gate, 
Was—Doni't you wish you knew? 
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INTO THE EVENING. 


BY LYDIA F. HINMAR. 


Our from the morning of childhood, 
With all of its innocence fair ; 

Out from the forenoon of girlhood, 
With its pleasure and beau ty so rare. 

Out from the noon of the matron, 
And all of its joys, too, so blest, 

Into the shades of the evening, 
Gliding with oars all at rest, ~ 


Behind arg the pleasures so transient, 
Behind are the breakers so bold; 
Behind, im their translucent beauty, © 

Are glaciers so cruel and cold. 


Behind is a life full of trouble, 
And full, too, of joys so blest ; 
Before are the zephyrs of evening, 
Whispering of heavenly rest. 


> er? 

The skies overhead are ell smiling, 

The birds sing as sweet as of yore; 
And blossoms as fair in their blooming, 

Dream the same. just out on the shore; 
While drifting out into the ocean, 

Taking all that to life is so blest— 
Out from the day with its toiling, 





Into the evening of rest. 





THE COTTAGE HOME. 


“BY B. M. 


On! the purple morning-glories ! 
Oh! the shell-pink rose of May! 

Clustering o’er' the lowly door-way 
Of @ cottage far away. 

Oh! the merry, laughing maidens, 
And the little children fair; _ 

And the grave, but kindly elders, 
That were daily gathered there,’ 


CONKLIN, 


Still the twining morning-glorica 
Make a rainbow o’er the door; . 
Still the simple, sweet May-rodew 
‘Bud and blossdin al Of yore, 
But I miss, among the flowers, 
Faces fairer still than they,; 
And the olden charm has faded 
From the cottage far away. 
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“BYERY-DAY, DRESSES, GARMENTS. ETC. 


Patri ewiny H. MAY. 


We give first, this month, a striped calico or 
cambric dress. The skirt has first a side-plait- 


ing four inches deep, headed by a bias band 
stitched down, two and a half inches wide. A 
simliar band finishes the edge of the Polonaise. 


The front is buttoned with smoke-pearl buttons, j 


from the throat down. Coat-sleeves with plain 


cuff turned back ; standing collar. Very suitable } 


for either calico or one of those cheap debege 
materials if light ‘gray, with darker shade for 
the bias bands. These goods are now in the 
stores, at twenty-five cents up; all:wool. Nice, 
cool, pleasant wear for summer ‘niorning, or 
traveling costumes. Price of pattérn, fifty cents, 
and stamp. 

442 


For the afternoon tea, or evening dress, we 
give a pretty design for Swiss or Nainsook, com- 
bined-with either Valencienne lace insertion and 
edging, guipure, or Hamburg. The under-skirt 
has first a'fine; kpife-plaited flounce, four inches 
deep of the material ; over this a plain, gathered 
one, .cut on the straight, three inches deep; 


above, one of the narrower plaitings, as may be 


preferred. The Polonaise, which is Princess in 


“LU UL (IN, 
shape, is made of. aliernae stripes ‘of the inser- 
tion and muslin. To do'this, cut first the entire 
Polonaise, and fit #t accurately out of the muslin, 
then arrange the insertion in stripes, after the 





design. A double frill of the lace edging finishes 
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the neck and the sleeyes, A row of insertion, 
_ With the edge, finishes the bottom of the gar } 
“mept; and further ornament with ribbon bows, 
and sprays, of, flowers, for full, dress. A.Polo- 
_naise of this design would be charming over & 
silk slip of any, pretty, color. Price, of pattern, 
fifty gents, and a stamp, 
Next, we haye, 4. black grenadine Princess 
_ Polonaise, oyer a black silk, Princess, dress, sim- 


ply ornamented. with one row of box-plaiting on 
the bottom, of the skirt, The grenadine is also 
out. Princess shape, with the front breadth eut 
long enough to gather upon the right side, into 
the side seam, as may be seen.. When the right 
side of the back width of the skirt of Polonaise 
is somewhat longer and wider than the left half, 
and is caught up, forming two poufs box-plaited 
at the top, as seen in i}lustration, bows of black 
ribbon, lined with. cardinal, ornament the back, 
sleeves, and throat. The whole of the garment 
is edged, and trimmed with a narrow knife- 





plaiting of the grenadine. The same finishes the 
neck. Fourteen . sixteen yards of grenadine 
will be required. ‘A’ lialf-worn black’ silk’ may 
be brought into requisition for the under-dress. 
Put no lining in the grenadine, even for the 
waist, but make a loose fit, go the goods may not 
stretch and tear, being careful to allow large 
seams, and finish inside by binding them with a 
narrow black ribbon, to prevent fraying. Price 
of pattern of Polohaise, fifty cents and stamp. 
A dress for a little girl, suitable for a child’s 

party, or afternoon wear. Is of white Swiss 


grenadine, or alpace. Two narrow 
ings of the material trim the edge of the dress, 
which is Princess in form. The side-seams at 


knife-plait- 


the back are nted by buttons, as are the 
pockets and cuffs. Ribbon sash, tied at one side, 
in large bow; plaits at the side-seums, as may 
be seen. This is sewed upon the dress. Made 
of Swiss, and worn over a pink or blue silk slip, 
nothing could be prettier, Also, a good style 
for pique, ruffled with Hamburg. Price of pat- 
tern, twenty-five cents, and stamp. Always 
send age of child, and measure around the 
waist, under the arms, in inches ; also, length 
of sleeve. 

A little girl’s Princess dress, of plaid gingham, 
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or checked calico, or. serge. Is ‘trimmed ‘with 
pearl buttons and three, rows of wash-braid. 


The front is nity to fit, and the back has the 
skirt kilted upan the élongated waist, the seam 
covered by the gash, which, for wash-dresses, is 
of the material. | For serge, or any other woolen 
goods, let it be silk, or plain serge, fringed at 





the ends. Sailoy collar, pocket and cuffs, al] 
finished with the braid. Price of pattern, twen- 
ty-five cents, and’ stimp.”° * 

” We give, in the front of thé number, two pages 
of lingerie, etc. ‘The’ first’ is a cooking-apron, 
made ‘of’ fine holldnd,’ (or Tihen may be used, ) 
and the trimming may bé eifher tatting, tape- 
work, or beau-ideal embroidery. It jins a bib, 
"Yengthehing into’ a Wwaisthand, which buttons 
round the qaist; strings made of the same ma- 
terial, tortie béblnd. 

Another is & housekeeper’ 8 apron, also made 
of fine holland, machine-stitched. The bib is 
round in front, and there are bretelles at the 
back. Cut. spomiet of the same material are 
stitched in t n. 

Another is '& petticoat under-costume, made of 
cambrio, and a with Smyrna lace and in- 
sertion: @ dray tring is added at the back, 
above the second flo 

Another is a work-papron. This is especially 
convenient, 7 it es for a work-bag, so that 
the ‘wearer, if obliged to leave her work for 
time, ean slip it into one of the pockets, and put 
the implements, such 4s thimbles, scissors, etc., 
into, another. It is made of a square of linen, 
and trimmed with muslin plaitings: the compart- 
ments are separated rows of back-stitching. 

Another is a chemise) made of fine linen, and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. And still two 
others, are corset-Covers,,made of white muslin, 
and trimmed with embroidery. 





SOTSSOR-CABSE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This case is made of black American cloth, or 
leather. 

First, make a foundation twelve inches long, 
and four and a half inches wide; then cut the 
pockets, 

The first must mealies” seven inches; each 
other one an inch smaller than the last. Five 


{ pieces are required, with the foundation. 


Each piece must be lined with silk, and bound 
with narrow ribbon, or braid, afterwards stitched 
together. 

Four and a half inches are left for the turn- 
over flap, and a pocket, measuring three and a 
half inches, should be sewn on the outside of this, 
for, yery small scissors, 

The case is ornamented round the edge with s 


ruche of braid, or ribbon, an2 an embroidered 


monogram on the outside pocket. 





FICHU OF LACE FOR YOUNG LADY. 
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We give, here, one of the fichus, that are now 
80 fashionable. We give, also,.a diagram, from 
which to cut it out. 

No. 1. Hatr or Ficav. 
A to B. Tue Back Szam. 


The dotted lines show where the plaits are 
put. 


Make or nlack or ecru lace, and edge with 


fine plaitings of crepe lise, over which add @ lace 
for the outer edge. 





NAME FOR MARKING. 


BY EMILY HF. MAY. 














PILLOW-CASE, IN HEM-STITCHING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, héve, a design for a pillow-case, in the border, adding agponogrse. Of course, any 
ihem- Se and scotlppany it with a detail of } other monogram may be chosen. 
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DESIGN FOR WORK-POCKETS, MATS, Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design is worked on canvas, which can be } nate stripe, and is fastened by means of stitches 
purchased with the threads drawn as shown in § worked across it in either wool or silk. Double 
the engraving. Velvet is placed on each alter- } Berlin wool is used for the other stitches. 





ALPHABETS FOR MARKING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We have becn requested to give some Alpha- 
bets, in small letters, similar to those in large 
letters, given last August. Accordingly, we give 


two such here, and one, in addition, with capi- 
tal letters. We also give a table of numerals, 
from one to ten, inclusive. 
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HERBARIUM—SPRAY-WORK. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 


This arrangement, to divide a collection of 
dried flowers and plants, by means of covers 
differently ornamented with spray work, will be 
found a very good method. The covers can be 
made either of millboard or of thin wood; the 
former is preferable. The covers are lined with 
leather, and the top ornamented with splutter- 


work—the same flowers as are contained in the 
case being used for the design. The top and 
bottom covers are held together and kept in posi- 
tion with elastic bands, which are slipped over 
studs, and fastened in the millboard. This con- 
trivance is clearly shown in the engraying, given 
above. 





PATCH- 





WORK. 

Patch-work is again becoming very fashion- 
able. A thin piece of tin or card-board, cut the 
exact size and shape required, should be kept, 
to insure all the pieces being the same size. 
Place this on your silk, satin, or whatever your 
patch-work is to be composed of, and cut it out, 
lining each piece with paper, to keep your work 
firm, which, after it is finished, you can pull out. 
The “‘ Box”’ pattern, given here, is very popular, 
and is formed of four diamond-shaped pieces. 
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RUG: WITH DETAIL OF BORDER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


A subscriber has asked us for a pattern for a 
rug, to be made of canvas, or other similar ma- 
terial. We give one, accordingly, here. The 
centre of this rug may be of the skin of an ani- 
mal, a piece of unbleached Turkish toweling, or 
simply of the unbleached eamas, which requires 
no rounding, and of which the border is made. 
The detail shows a part of the narrow edge. 

Work with double zephyr, if the canvas is 
coarse; and the coarser the better. Finish with 
woolen fringe. 








THE “«“DIRECTOIRE”’ HABIT BODICE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In the front of the number, we give the front ; peared for years. We also describe it in our 
ne ancl of ° House-Dress, the very last thing } fashion department. Here we give a diagram by 
out” in Paris, called the ‘ Direetoire.”” It is } which to cut it out. Directions for enlarging 


the most stylish costume, perhaps, that has ep- | diagrams were given in our last number. 
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letters together. The front, with long rounded 
basque cut away a little on the hip, is cut with 
two pleats and a join. The side is joined to the 
back, by a seam made in the inside from F to 


The corsage, it will be seen, is cuirass-shaped, } the dots. From these dots to G, the seam forms 
with very long habit ends at ‘the back. These ; a fold as in a man’s coat, and on this fold the 
ends, as well as the cuirass, are finished off } row of buttons is placed. 
with pipings, one in faille, the otherin the ma-{; The size is given, in inches, for the front, 
terial of which the habit-cuirasse is composed. back, and side-piece. The size is that for an 
The two ends are fastened together by bows of | ordinary woman. We do not give the size for 
ribbon placed down the centre. A row of but-{ the sleeve; that will vary according to the per- 
tons, covered with silk, is placed down each side, } son for whom the bodice is made. From the dots, 
and the ends are finished off with plisses of } to the end, may be longer or shorter than our pat- 
faille. tern, according as the lady is tall, or the reverse. 

Mode of Cutting Out.—Each figure is cut dou-} Remember, that the pattern, when enlarged, 
ble, and all are joined together by placing the } should be fitted on before the stuff is cut into. 


awe 


No. I. Haur or Front, with two pleats. 
No. II. Ons Srpe-Precr. 

No. Ill. Haur or Back 

No. IV. Suzevz. 








HONEYCOMB CROCHET, FOR SHAWLS, NUBIAS, 


BY MBS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 
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Make a chain the width required. 

First row: * Take up the row round the nee- 
dle, and then take up the next chain; miss the 
next fotindation chain; repeat from *; at the 
end of the row, work a plain loop; in return, 
work off one, then one chain, * through the dou- 
ble loop, one chain. Repeat from *. 

Second row: One chain, the wool round the 





a jj 


needle; take up the chain between the next two 
loops, * and take it up double, that is with two 
threads well through the loop, then the wool 
round thé needle; take up the next chain, re- 
peat from * to the end, where work a plain 
stitch in the last chain. Work back like the last 
row. Repeat the second row throughout the 
work. 





BRDGINGS FOR 


BY MBS. 


UNDER-LINEN. 


JANE WEAVER. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-OHAT, 


Economy Nn Dress is one of the things which this maga- 
zine has always favored, We do not mean, however, that 
economy which makes a woman a “fright.” On the contrary, 
our purpose is to show that stylish and beautifal costumes 
cost no more than vulgar-looking ones, and thet it is taste, 
not money, that makes the well-dressed lady,. Henee we 
give the latest Parisian fashions, not only in all ‘their en- 
tirety, in our colored plates, but adapted, in our “ Byéry- 
Day” department, to the cheapest and most ordifary mate- 
rials, But whatever we give, whether the dress is'to be 
silk or calico, velvet or debege, it is always the latest style. 
The pre-eminence of the French, in dress, is qttributable 
entirely to their taste. We seek ta enable American wo- 
men, in this particular, to rival the French. We have no 
interest in any dry-goods, mantua-making, or millinery 
establishment; no articles of our own to dispose of ;‘and 
therefore no temptation to recommend anything but the 
very latest and very prettiest fashions. In this respect we 
stand alone. No other magazine can say exactly the same, 
It is in consequence of this that “ Peterson” has become in- 
dispensable, as a guide to fashion, in every refined house- 
hold in the land. And through it all we study economy. 
Whoever will copy ‘our patterns, and follow our instruc- 
tions, will save, and save considerably ; and will be always 
the best dressed of any of the ladies of their neighborhood. 
“T have long ceased, to nse the fashions in other American 
magazines,” writes a professional dress-maker to us; “ for I 
find that they are every way fnferior to those of ‘ Peterson.’” 
Weclaiim, in this particular, to have been a public benefactor, 
by elevating the taste of American ladies, especially in dress. 

Currs AND CoLLARs are now being ornamented with 
strings of flat mother-of-pearl buttons, the same, but smaller, 
as those employed for Breton jackets, under-vests, and 
round pockets. Breton, work is a perfect mania. It is 
executed on cloth, velvet, and ecru canvas cloth. It is a 
kind of herring-bone stitch, and very easy. All its beauty 
consists in the selection of the silks. As many as four and 
five jackets are worn by the rich peasantry, one over the 
other. The top one is the shortest. As thiefashion would 
not suit in Paris, the succession of jackets is simulated by 
strips of cloth being placed on one only; but so as to appear 
four or five of different: lengths. Some of this fashionable 
Breton work is so closely stitched as to have the aspect of 
incrustations on cloth, We gave illustrations of Breton 
jackets in our May number, 


A Worp or Caution.—A lady sends us a club, and writes: 
“A great many subsoribed here for another magazine, about 
the first of the year, but they have! never freceived more 
than a single number.” This is a trick, which has been so 
often played by new and irresponsible periodicals, that we 
wonder people are taken in by it. The only safe way is to 
subscribe for the old-established magazines, like “Peter- 
son,” that have proved, by years of faithful performance, 
that they keep their promises, The very offers made by 
some of these ephemeral periodicals ought to put the pub- 
lic on its guard. They are offers that it is simply impossi- 
ble to fulfil. 

Save A Dottar by subscrihing for Peterson.” AN the 
other illustrated lady's books charge from ‘three to four 
dollars. This is a everywhere promqunned the cheapest and 
the best. 
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Narvrat Frowens are now all the rage for ball-dresses, 
It is the fashion in Paris, and it might be imitated here, to 
‘wear cordons of marshals of France, which commence on 


"the left shoulder, cross the. bodice; and terminate on the 


right side of the waist. These are always composed of a 
variety of flowers: for example, a double row of shaded 
rose-linds, a cordon of Parma violets, a fringe of white lilac 
‘with tea-roses, a’ garland of convolvuli and white hyacinths, 
or of white azaleas and scarlet geraniums, can be seen across 
“matiy.of the newest low bodices:, The flowers are mounted 
on.wire, and a few leaves are interspersed with them. 

Terk Ane Many Novetties fn costumes. Worth has 
introduced, among others, 4 new dréss with two waistcoats, 
which is pronounced a great success. An example in his 
show-tooms ‘consisted of a skirt of moss-green Sicilienne. 
The Polonaise of'& lighter shade was trimmed with a single 
fine silver braid, “The first of the two waistcoats was dark- 
green _yelvet; the second, and longer one, was Sicilienne, 
striped with silver braid. ~ 


\ 


We..Conctupe, in this number, “ Mrs. Richards’ Boy,” 
by Marietta Holley, known, also, to our readers as the au- 
thor of that humorous series, “Josiah Allen’s Wife.” In 
the July number we shall give the first half of a novelet, 
by Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper—* Blpe;Beard’s Closet ;” and shall 
follow it up with “ The Fortunes.of Philippa Fairfax,” the 
best novelet, We think, that even Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett 
has ever written, 

Worn Srarr-Carreting.—Should the carpet wear in the 
middle, some scarlet cloth, cut in strips, and laid over it, 
looks very well, and will last a long while. If the edges 
wear, strong black braid will bind them, and make them 
look quite creditable for some time. We recommend the 
scarlet cloth for winter wear, but gtay holland is better in 
summer. “A stitch in time,” remember, “saves nine.” 


Tipy'on Java Canvas.—In the front of the number we 
give a pattern for a tidy, which may be either done in 
crochet, or worked on Java canvas. If the latter, those 
parts which are white should be left yellow, (tho color of 
the canvas,) and those which are blue, should be filled in 
with black, We give this pattern, circular in design, at 
the request of numerous subscribers. 


Riping-Hasits—We have been asked to give the newest 
styles for riding-habits. We do it, accordingly, in this 
number. I¢ will be observed that they are studiously plain. 
Elaborate braiding, gilt buttons, or anything else decided, 
is considered excessively bad style, The simpler the —— 
the better. 

Back Noumsens, for 1877, 1876, 1875, etc., can be had of 
the news-dealers. If there are no news-dealers in your 
neighborhood, or the news-dealers have not the number, or 
numbers, you want, we will seud them, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price. 

Our Parser Parrerns of our fashions are supplied, on 
reasonable terms, to| all who wish them. These patterns 
are-much fore; stylish) too, thea those generally sold. 
Address, Miss M.A, Gordon, 1113 Chestnut St., Philada. 

Tus Jory Numper wil} be amarvel of beauty and merit. 
Renew your subscriptidhs promptly. 








BEVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Ir Is Never Too Laz to get up clube for this magazine 
Back numbers from January, inclusiye, can always be 
i Additions to Clubs may be made at the price paid 

by the rest of the club. If additional subscribers are sent, 
enough to make up a second club, the sender will be enti- 
tled to @ second premium, or premiums. These additions 
may be made at any time, during the year. Specimens 
sent, gratis, to canvass with. It és still in time, we repeat, 
to get up: clubs. Nowhere else will yon get so much for 
your money. Clubs must begin, however, with either the 
January or July number. Those who do not wish back 
numbers, can begin, therefore, with the. next number, 
Now is the time to renew clubs that began with July, 1876. 


“Miss Ir Too Mucn.”—A lady sends us two dollars, and 
gays: “Enclosed find a subscription for your invaluable 
ine. I thought to get along without it this year, but 

find I miss it ‘too much.” 


prt are 

“Fan Aneav.”—The Lexington (Ill.) Despateh says: 
“Peterson’s Magazine is far ahead of all others. It should 
be in the hands of everybody who desixes to keep posted 
in the fashions.” f 


We Receive S0 Many requests for patterns for the 
Work-Table, that we are quite unable to comply with all, 
for want of space, and have to put off many much longer 
than we wish. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

That Lass O’ Lowrie’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 1 yvol., 
12mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—The readers 
of this magazine are already familiar with the writings of 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett: Her “Kathleen’s Love- 
Story,” “ Theo,” “ The Tragedy of A Quiet Life,” and other 
novelets, published in these pages, to say nothing of nume- 
tous shorter tales, such as “ Dolores,” “The Tide On The 
Moaning Bar,” “The Captain’s Youngest,” “ Wanted, A 
Young Person,” etc., etc., have, long since, placed her at 
the very head of cotemporary authors of fiction. “That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” however, just issued in book-form by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., tay be considered her best 
work, as it is the largest and most ambitious. It is a novel 
of remarkable originality, and no less remarkable power. 
Indeed, we can recall no recent fiction that at all ap- 
proaches it, in these respects. If Mré. Burnett had written 
nothing else, this alone would ‘have matle her reputation. 
The heroine is a noble character, vigorously and‘ naturally 
drawn. The other actors in the narrative, though mote or 
less subordinate, are sketched with equal fidelity. In 
fact, a fine instinct, amounting to getiius in‘ this connec- 
tion, always guides Mrs. Burnett in delineating character. 
She is one of the few who can describe the conventional 
gentleman, or the rough, untutored miner, with equal truth. 
Her plots, moreover, are never forced: they work them- 
selves out naturally; and yet they aro full of striking 
incidents and dramatic sitaations, as “That Lass 0’ Low- 
rie’s” testifies. A brilliant future, unless we err, awaits 
this ‘young author. The volume before ‘us is handsomely 
printed, illustrated, and bound. 

The Cardinal's Daughter. A Sequel to Ferne Fleming. By 
Mrs, Catharine A, Warfield. 1, vol, 12mo, .Philada.: .T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—Thja lady originally, won her reputa- 
tion by “The Household of Bonverie,” a novel which 
Tose at once to the highest popularity, and has ever since 
maintained it. The prosent story is s sequel to “Ferne 
Fleming,” which we recently noticed in these pages; but 
“The Cardinal's Daughter” is even more exciting in its in- 
cidents than, the earlier. tale. Those who have read the 
first will, naturally desire to peruse this last, though each 


being complete in itself, does not necessitate the reading 
of the other, 





On Dangerous Ground, By. Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore, 
1 vol., 12mo, Fourth Edition. Philada.: Porter & Coates.— 
When the first edition of this work appeared, about a yéar 
ago, we noticed it at considerable length. We recur to it 
now, partly to record the fact that it has passed to a fourth 
edition within a twelvemonth, and partly to call attention 
to a preface which the author has prefixed to it. When the 
book first came out, she naturally considered it unneces- 
sary to set forth its purport, supposing that the novel told 
its own story, and that its teachings could not be misun- 
derstood, and would not be misrepresented, She has since 
had cause, however, to think this a mistake. The morality 
of the tale was impugned in more than one quarter; tho 
people were said to be caricatured from real life; the 
book was declared to be a libel on American society. These 
various charges the author refutes in this preface. She 
also gives quotations from the ablest American journals, 
vindicating the morality of the story, and extolling the 
truthfulness of its pictures of society. The N. Y. Evening 
Post, among others, says, “the purpose of the author is a 
very earnest one;” and no literary authority in this coun- 
try ranks higher than that newspaper. 


Mignon. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Oo-The. writer of this new novel is 
already favorably known as the author of “My Hero,” 
“ Dolores,” and “ Diana Carew,” all fictions of more than 
average merit, and more tlian average originality. “Mig- 
non” is, perhaps, better thar either of thé others. It is not 
80 fascinating a love-story as “ My Hero,” perhaps; but it 
shows more aftistic skill, and it is far racier. The princi- 
pal character, from whom the novel takes its name, is not 
exactly lovable, but she is drawn with great foree, she is 
consistent and natural, and she is something quite new: 
So kittenish, perverse, self-willed, coquettish, and beautiful 
a heroine we can nowhere recall. She is well contrasted» 
too, with Mrs. Stratheden, a woman of the noblest qualities, 
a character that all mast admire. A very excellent moral 
underlies the story., The volume is handsomely printed, 
indeed, as are all the publications of this firm. 


Pickwick Abroad. A Companion to the “Pickwick Papers.” 
By G. W. M. Reynolds. 1 vol. 8vo, Philada,: T. B. Peterson 
é& Brothers.—A book that had a great run, when it first ap- 
peared, many years ago, and which is now opportunely re- 
published for a new generation, to whom it will be as fresh 
asever. “The characters are sustained with great spirit 
and fidelity,” says the Glasgow Chronicle; “ and the scenes 
and incidents are varied and full of life.” The volume is a 
fine octavo, double column, and handsomely bound. 


Olivia. Raleigh. By N. N. Follett Synge. 1 vol., 16mo. 
Phila. : J. B. Lippincott 4 Oo.—This is the third volume of that 
popular and meritorious “Star Series.” We quite coincide 
with the critic, who says of the story, “it ie like a clear, pure 
breath of English air.” Olivia, Aunt Pen, and particularly 
good Father Jem, are all draw with unusual vigor. The 
tone of the book is exceptionally high. It is no sensational 
story,and yet is absorbingly interesting. 


My Lady-Help, and What She Taught Me. By Mrs. War- 
ren. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Loring.—This is by the author of 
“How I Managed My House on a Thousand A Year,” and 
other works of a similar practical and economical character. 
The story advocates the going out to do house-work, rather 
than starving at slop-work prices. It isa reprint from an 
English book, which has been very popular. 


A Course of Lectures on Modeling Wax Flowers. By Flo 
rence L. Duncan, 1 vol.,.12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiw- 
cott & Co-—This is designed especially for beginners. We 
are frequently written to, by subscribers, asking for just 
such a work, and we take great pleasure, therefore, in re- 
commending this one to them. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

A New Vouvms of “ Peterson's Magazine” begins with 
the July number, affording an excellent opportunity for 
those to subscribe who do not wish back numbers. Single 
subscriptions taken at $1.00 for the rest of the year. All 
the newspapers speak ‘of “ Peterson” as the cheapest and 
best of its kind, Says the Millington (Ill.) Enterprise, uo- 
ticing our last number: “Sprightlier and handsomer than 
ever, although it is difficult to improve what is already 
superior. It is no wonder ‘ Peterson’ is such a favorite of 
the ladies.” The Pendleton (W. Va.) News says: “The 
engraving: are simply inimitable. The ladies dote on 
‘Peterson,’ Our better-half says this is the best number 
yet received. The fashion-plates, independent of their use- 
falness, are models of beauty and art.” The Wilmington 
(N. C.) Post says; “It is wonderful how a magazine, con- 
teining so much interesting and useful information, can 
be published at so low a price. Every household should have 
#." The Annapolis (Md.) Republican says: “The hand- 
somest fashion magazine.” The Lake Co, (Mich.) Palladium 
says: “Among the best periodicals on the globe; a uni- 
versal favorite with the ladies.” Now is the time to sub- 
scribe, Specimens sent, gratis, to these wishing to get up 
clubs, Take “Peterson,” if you wish to get the most tor 
your money. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices, “ Peterson’ has had, for twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer. continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pergnson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Department or Nunzsina.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


VI.—GeNERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE NuURSE.—CONTINUED. 

Hasits.—An abstinence from all improper habits, on the 
part of a nurse, is of prime importance. The nursery, as 
well as the sick-room, demands that no habits, impure or 
uncleanly, should be there introduced. What the “ good 
old nurse” says or does, produces a lasting impression upon 
the minds of children, and imitation on their part is a 
peculiar and active trait. 

Hence the habit of snuffing, chewing or “ rubbing” snuff, 
smoking, using intoxicating liquors, opium, or laudanum, 
should never be indulged in by the nurse, or permitted un- 
der any pretense, if desired, by the mother; as the use of 
tobacco in any form is not only filthy in itself, and unbe- 
coming female delicacy, but it is peculiarly disagreeable to 
the sick, almost without an exception. 

And a moderate use even of either opium, laudanum, or 
spirituous liquors, if protracted, has a direct natural ten- 
dency to impair the intellect, blunt the sensibilities, and 
greatly to obtund the finer sympathies of the human heart, 
either of which justly disqualifies an individual for the re- 
sponsible vocation of nurse. 

CLEANLINESs.—A want of a proper regard for neatness 
and cleanliness is a most unpardonable fault or trait in the 
character of any female; but more especially so is it, in 
one who purposes to take care of the sick, where these 
properties are so imperiously demanded. The sick-room 
should be kept’ sweet, tidy, and well ventilated; the pa- 
tient’s clothing frequently changed, and, with herself, 
washed. The greatest caution, however, should always be 
observed, that the patient's linen, as well as that of the bed, 
is ‘always perfectly dry. The floor, when not carpeted, 
should never be made wet, or even dantp, particularly in 





cases of ‘disease ‘of the chest or fungs, rheumatism, etc 
The physician should always be consulted in these cases, 
and’ his instructions rigidly enforced or adhered to. In 
preparing food for the patient, cleanliness is of the first 
importance, and it should be neatly arranged when brought 
into her presence, and be made as inviting as possible. 

Whilst the fastidiousness of the patient is thus catered to, 
the nurse should ‘pay strict attention to her own clothing 
and person generally, always appearing neat and tidy, and 
fn very warm weather, if she perspires freely, should pre- 
vent, by frequent ablutions, the emanations of that rank, 
disagreeable efflavium, which is being continually climi- 
nated from the surface of the body, when due attention is 
not paid te cleanliness, 

Inpustry.—A nurse, particularly in the country, is often 
employed in families in very moderate circumstances; and 
if her duties are light, she should cheerfully assist in 
household affairs, when the patient does not require her 
attention. / 

Sickness falls hard upon those ‘not in affluent circum- 
stances, and the nurse must discard selfishness, be chari- 
table, and manifest a willingness to lighten the burdens of 
those who perchance are compelled to employ her. Prompt- 
ness and quickness to serve the patient’s wants, manifest 
in a nurse good traits of character, which are at variance 
with idleness, es 

Under a show of industry, however, some nurses have 
formed the habit of a continual walking about the sick- 
room, arranging und disarranging, by turns, chairs, or 
small articles on stand or bureau; and after an hour’s time 
spent in pacing to and fro, leave things in the same condi- 
tion in which they were when they commenced to “ put 
things to rights.” ‘This habit, designed to kill or put in 
time, is censurable, and should be avoided by every respect- 
able purse. 





THE FLORIST FOR JUNE, 


BY EB. E. REXFORD. 


Formine CoLiecrions or Hovse-Piants,—Every lady, 
who has any facilities for keeping plants over winter, 
should have a collection of house-plants, I find that the 
way most collections are made, is this: The lady who is 
making the collection sees a fine plant, and straightway 
begs or buys a slip, without stopping to think whether it 
is of a kind that will do well under the necessarily trying 
circumstances to which house-plants must be subjected. 
And the chances are that it does not do well, and she is 
wofully disappointed when she contrasts her sickly, un- 
sightly plant, with the ene which struck her fancy in the 
conservatory or green-honse, 

There are really but few plants which do well in the 
house, but the number includes enough for a very large 
collection, and among the list are some very beautiful ones 
I have often been asked to name half-a-dozen plants for 
house-culture. In reply, I have always given this list, 
and I think it comprises six of the best plants for the pur- 
pose that can be selected: a rose geranium, a scarlet gera- 
nium, a calla, a fuchsia, a heliotrope, and an ivy. If you 
have but one window for plants, six well-grown specimens 
are eriough. But if you can afford more room, or can have 
the very pretty bronze brackets sold at garden warehouses, 
which will hold from one to four small plants each, of 
course you can add other kinds to the collection, and noth- 
ing can be better than a master christine geranium—a 
rich, lovely pink, and a most profuse bloemer—a Chinese 
primrose of two, an apple geranium, a lautana, a salvia, 
and perhaps another variety of fuchsia, and another calla. 
Of course you will want hanging plants, but as these oc- 
cupy no room on your stand, they have not been named in 
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orem | list, which I found, from some years’ ex- 

ing owner of @ conservatory, to be 

to eon collection I could get, They are all 

thrifty plants, and not very particular aa regards the treat- 

cerry opts Of course they want good soil, plenty, but 

not too much water, light and air, and frequent washings, 
to keep their leaves free from dust. 

A good soil for these plants can be made by taking two 
parts turfy loam from.an old pasture, one part well-rotted 
manure, one part leaf-mold, if it can be obtained; if not, 
the fibrous portions of grass roots can be substituted, and 
one part sharp sand. Mix this thoroughly together, and 
you have a compost in which all these plants will thrive 
vigorously. Geraniums, ivies, heliotropes, lautanas, and 
primroses, do not need near the amount of water that callas 
and fuchsias do. In patting your plants, be sure to put in 
pieces of broken brick, or old crockery in the bottom of the 
pots, and over these put some moss, and then put in the 
earth. If you are careful to attend to this, there will be 
no bad result from too much watering, as the surplus water 
will drain off. But without this drainage, the soil is apt 
to become soggy and sour. One great fault with amateur 
cultivators of house-plants is, their habit of giving water 
to their plants in little quantities, and giving it. often. 
Give it regularly, and in such quantities that all the soil 
is saturated, and then give no more until the surface ap- 
pears really dry, except to fuchsias and callas. Keep the 
soil stirred, that air may get into it, and that no weeds may 
flourish. Sprinkle the plants often, and wiping them leaf 
by leaf with a soft sponge is very beneficial for them, as 
they like to be clean, and have their pores open, as much 
as wedo. Give air and sunshine as much as possible, and 
almost anyone can grow fine and beautiful plants, But 
they must not be neglected. They are like children, and 
the more care you give them, provided it is the right kind 
of care, the better they will repay you. But by being too 
kind, as some mothers are, you may make them dyspeptic. 








{| OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Sap Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES, OORDIALS, ETO. 

To Preserve Morello Cherries.—Take the cherries when 
they are fully ripe, and stone them; weigh together the 
juice and fruit; to one pound of them put half a pound 
of clear brown sugar. Boil the cherries in juice for one 
hour anda half; then add the sugar, and boil for as much 
longer time; stir them occasionally, to prevent their burn- 
ing. They are excellent for pies, and should be stirred for 
a day or two, to keep the syrup from settling at the bottom. 
It is best to put them in rather small jars, for the preserve 
will become acid, if exposed to the air when the jar is 
opened, if not soon used. 

Cherry-Bounce.—Stone, and put into a stone jar, the cher. 
Ties; place this jar into a pot containing water, set it on 
the fire, and let the water boil around the cherries until 
the juice is extracted; then strain the juice, and to one 
gallon, put four pounds of sugar; put it into a kettle, and 
let it boil until ali scum has been taken off. While boiling, 
add a pinch of allspice, and a few blades of mace. Just 
before bottling, put to each gallon of liquor one quart of 
brandy and one quart of rum. 

Currant Jelly—Strip your currants off the stem, and put 
them into a stone jar; set the jar into a pot of water, let 
the water boil around the jar until the juice is extracted 
from the currants; then strain the juice through a coarse 
muslin bag. To one pint of juice put one pound of sugar; 
when dissolved, let it boil, and skim it; when it stiffens, 
take it off. Boil it for about twenty minutes. 





To Preserve Strawberries.—To one quart of strawberries 
put one pound of sugar; put a little of the suger in the 
bottom of the kettle, and one tablespoonful of water; then 
a layer of strawberries, and then of sugar, until all are in, 
but do not do too many ata time. Put them on a slow 
fire, shaking them every now and then until the syrup is 
drawn. Let them boil for fifteen minutes; put them im- 
mediately into the jars, and seal them up tight. Set them 
in the sun for a few days. 

Pickled Cherries—Pick over your cherries, and remove 
all the specked ones, Put them into a jar, and pour over 
them as much hot vinegar and sugar as will cover them ; 
to each gallon of vinegar allow four pounds of sugar. Boil 
and skim it, and pour it hot over the fruit, Let it stand a 
week, then pour off the vinegar and boil it as before; pour 
it hot over the cherries the second time. As soon as they 
are cold, tie them closely. 

Strawberry Syrup.—One pound of sugar to one pint of 
strawberry juice; strain the juice from the berries through 
a muslin bag. Let it come toa boil; take off the scum; 
when it is cold, add brandy to taste, and bottle it. 

Ourrant Shrub.—One quart of currant juice, half # pound 
of sugar, half a pint of water, half a pint of brandy. Add 
the brandy just before bottling it. Boil it for half an hour, 


PERFUMES FROM ROSES. 

Tincture of Roses.—Take the leaves of the common rose, 
place them, without pressing, in a largé-mouthed bottle; 
pour some good spirits of wine over them, seal the bottle 
securely, and let them remain in a dry place for a month 
or two. 


To Perfwme Linen.—Rose-leaves dried in the shade, cloves 
beat toa powder, mace scraped. Mix them together, and 
put the composition into bags. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 


Bran Bread.—This is a capital recipe, for the bread keeps 
fresh for a very long time, and is very easily made. Two 
pounds and a half of brown flour, i, c., the wheat as ground, 
no bran being taken out; quarter of a pound of white flour, 
half an ounce of soda, four teaspoonfuls of tartaric acid, a 
lump of ammonia the size of a nut, a pint and a half of 
milk and water, or pure water. To be baked in a tin. 


Savoury Dish.—Melt quarter of a pound of good cheese in 
the oven. When sufficiently melted, add one egg and a 
wine-glass of milk. Beat together till it resembles a cus- 
tard. Bake in a hot oven a light brown. 
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Fig. 1—Eventne-Dress or Pink SILK AND Waite Mvus- 
1in.—The under-skirt is of white muslin, trimmed with a 
deep flounce and puffings over pink silk ; the long train is 
of pink silk, trimmed with lace, and long trailing braids 
of red roses, The coat-basque is also of pink silk, with 
white tulle and sleeves, and ornamented with red roses on 
each shoulder. Red rose in the hair. 

Fic. 11.—Hovse-Dress or Buve Gauze Damasx, OVER 
Buive 811x.—The body and skirt are cut in one piece, and 
the waist buttons from the centre to the left side; the 
right side of the over-drees falls quite plain, and it is looped 
more to the left side at the back. Three-quarter slevves of 
the blue silk. 

Fie, 11.—Watxine-Deess or Yertow Fawn-Cororepd 
PercaLz—The underskirt is trimmed with two knife 
plaitings of percale, between w' is a ruffle of English 
embroidery ; the deep over-dress basque waist are also 
ornamented with the same kind of embroidery. White 
muslin hat, trimmed with daisies.and poppies. 
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Fro.‘ 1v.—Arrznnooy Drevs oF Prnk-Sterrep Grena- 
Divx, Over Pink §11x.—The front of the dress has the 
grenadine put on crosswise; the back is straight; the deep 
basque waist is also straight, and the whole is trimmed 
with ruchings of pink silk and the grenadine: Large 
straw hat, lined with pink silk, and trimmed with pink 
ribbon and roses. , 

Fie. v.—Curty’s Daess or Warre Pigvs, trimmed with 
insertions of English embroidery; a deep ruffle of the 
same embroidery is around the bottom of the dress; large 
blue bow at the back, and on the pockets, 

Fig, .vi.—Artrernoon Dress or Sutpaur-CoLoreD On- 
GANDY.—The under-dress is trimmed with three knife- 
plaited flounces ; the over-dress and basque are ornamented 
with insertion and deep edgings of Smyrna or torchon lace ; 
the sleeves are composed of bands of the lace insertion 
and bands of the organdy. Straw hat, trimmed with a 
sulphur-colored feather, and a wreath of wild roses, 

Fias. vit. aND vutl,—Hovse-Daxss or S1Lk oR DEBEGE.— 
The original of our illustration is of linden-green, and a 
darker shade of green silk; the skirt, is of the lighter or 
linden-green silk, with ruffles of the same, and the “ Di- 
tectoire” over-dress or coat-basque is of the darker shade of 
gréen ; the front is a deep basque, simply buttoned down 
the whole length ; the very long coat, longer at the back, 
is finished with a row of buttons on éither side, and the 
two flaps are fastened together by knots of ribbon; a knife- 
plaiting finishes the ends of the basque. We givea diagram, 
by which the “ Directoire” can be cut out at home. 

Figs. 1x. AND x.—Front anp Back or Ripina Hasir, 
or Darx-Bive Crorn.—The skirt fits the figure as closely 
as possible, and without any fulness around the hips; the 
bodice is cut with a long postillion basque at the back, 
and turns back in front with a single rever on the right 
side; the coat-shaped sleeves are ornamented. with four 
buttons; the basque is trimmed in the same way. 

GeNERAL Remarxs.—We give, in addition to the nume- 
rous articles of lingerie, a hat and a bonnet. The hat is of 
black straw, trimmed with a silk band, and ends of butter- 
cup-colored ribbon; a feather of the same color, with yel- 
lowish-green grasses, ornaments the top. The bonnet is of 
@ coarse straw, trimmed with yellow roses, ivy-leaves, and 
berries, 

Notwithstanding the prediction that simpler dresses were 
to be fashionable this summer, all the newest importations 
are still a good deal looped, and have long, close-clinging 
trains. The looping seems necessary for the fine materials 
of which summer dresses are made, the straight lines look- 
ing better in the heavier stuffs of winter. But the present 


styles are most inconvenient for those who walk, and a few ¢ 


of the very fashionable women of Paris have had quite 
short dresses made for country wear. As yet none of those 
costumes have made their appearance on this side of the 
water. There are three popular styles now, the Princesse 
polonaise, basque bodices, with upper and lower skirts, and 
Princesse dresses. The prominent points in the best polo- 
naises are the long seams of the back, the plainness over 
the tournure, and sufficient length to give a slender effect. 
Fringes and wide galloons are the trimmings universally 
used, and the galloon is very generally arranged in sloping 
lines, or in a long V down the back, from shoulders to 
waist ; small fichus, or mantles of the same material, com- 
plete the costume. The aim appears to be to give the cos- 
tume the effect of a Princesse dress; and in most cases the 
merest glimpse of the under-skirt is all that is visible; 
therefore, it is made both narrow and clinging, and is usu- 
ally trimmed all round alike. The drawing-string across 
the back breadths is akvays added, no matter how closely 
the skirt is cut to the figure. 

In these new dresses the shoulder-seams are very short, 
the neck is cut very high at the back, and the tightsleeves 





have the upper half slightly gathered on the elbows, to fit 
the arm more perfectly. 

Some of the white trailing dresses are among the very 
prettiest of those imported, for young ladies, or for morné 
ing-dresses for married women, at the sea-side. These dresses 
are usually made in the Princesse or Polonaise style, but 
look equally well with a Breton jacket or a basque. They 
are trimmed with blue, pink, cardinal-red, coral, or butter- 
cup colored ribbons; sometimes a continuation of colors is 
used—as Cardinal-red and yellow, and black, blue and pink, 
and linden color, éte: 

Grenadine, gauze, and berege, not of the old plain styles 
only, but broched, crimpled, and figured, so as to be hardly 
recognizable, flood the stores. Then there are batistes, or- 
gandies, and lawns; debeges, delaines, percales, and chintz, 
ali in the new colors, and hardly to be recognized as our 
old friends. 

MantTLes AND Jackets are of the most various shapes, 
The long Breton jacket equally divides favor with thé 
short scarf mantl¢, tied in front, or carelessly thrown over 
the arm. As the weather grows warmer, the scarf mantle 
will be the most popular. 

Bonnets look like gardens when all the flowers are yel- 
low, or of a yellowish tinge. They are most unbecoming to 
blondes, The shapes are various, but nearly ‘all close-fit- 
ting to the sides of the face. The bonnets, as a rule, are 
small, but the immense quantity of trimming makes them 
look large. Wreaths are more popular than bunches of 
flowers. Sttings are placed at the middle of the back, and 
can either fall down straight (a most incorrect style) or be 
catélessly looped in front. Some of the carriage bonnets 
are composed entirely of thick wreaths of flowers or fea- 
thers; if of a short feather, a bow is added. We have seen 
a beautiful one composed of heliotrope, with black feathers 
and a knot of white lilac at the side. 

The Lyons manufacturers are making large quantities of 
violet and lilac silks, to combine with the yellows, so as to 
make them look more becoming. 

Mittens have been largely imported for summer wear 
Black, blae, white, pink, straw, and even red, are to be! 
seen. They are of exquisite quality and finish, and quite 
long, some reaching nearly to the elbow, and cost from 
eighteen to twenty-five dollars a piece. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIO NS. 

Fria. 1.—Youne Grrx’s Dress or WHITE PIQuE AND NavY- 
Brive Toire p’Arsace.—The under-dress is of navy-biue, 
laid in deep kilt plaits; the over-dress is of the pique, with 
a long, square apron front, made only of the ordinary basque 
length at the back, and trimmed with wide Hamburg raf 
fling; a row of dark-blue braid heads the ruffling; half 
long sleeves. 

Fig. 11.—Youne Gret’s Dress or Brve Fourarp, striped 
with white, anda thin crimson line. The skirt is bordered 
with three flounces, piped with crimson faille; Princesse 
tunic, ornamented with blue and crimson bows, and edged 
with a foulard frill. The front is draped into the square 
ends at the back, where it is ornamented with bows. The 
tunic is laced at the back. This style of make fs also very 
pretty for young girls, made in plain and checked mate 
rials. Yor example, the skirt and sleeves in ecru linen or 
brown holland, and the Princess tunic in checked linen, the 
lines being crimson. 

Fie. m1.—Youne Girw’s Dress or WHITE Mounarrn.—A 
ruffle of blue silk is placed around the bottom under the 
embroidered ruffle; three rows of light-blue ribbon are 
placed above the raffles; the deep basque, the pocket, 
sleeven, etc., are trimmed to match the skirt. White straw 
hat, trimmed with light-blue feathers and ribbons. 
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